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EDITORIAL. 


Having secured about everything they 


have demanded from the present state 


administration, the 


Laborites Flushed union leaders of San 


With Success. Francisco are busily 
engaged in the pre- 
liminaries of organizing for more thor- 
ough work in state politics. The idea 
which possesses these men is that by 
organizing a compact body they can 
compel any political party in California 
to do their bidding. They plan to be 
the controlling influence in both the 
Republican and the Democratic parties 
by the simple expedient of threaten- 
ing to throw their vote and influence 
one way or the other, as poliey die- 
tates. 


To put it plainiy, that is what the in- 


itiated call “doing good politics.”” The 
unionists figure that 30,000 votes, di- 
rected one way or another will suffice 


to throw any election in California, 
and they believe that they can gather 
this number in the largest cities in 
the state. 

No doubt of it, 
from San Francisco make a 
respectable sized hole in any political 
ealeulation. We have always believed 
since the November election that there 
was a bargain between the Republican 


they can get enough 


alone to 


leaders and the laborites, by which 
the labor vote of San Francisco was 
east for J. Stitt Wilson, not because 


there was any hope of electing him, 


but because it was expected that enough 
votes would be drawn away from Theo- 
dore Bell to defeat him. Under ordinary 
circumstances Bell should have had 
a heavy majority in San Francisco, but 
it so happened that the labor leaders 
could not deflect the labor vote either 
to him or to Johnson. 

Mr. 
schemes. of 
Tvietmoes of 
their following, 
that such was 

The statement the Goo 
Goo leaders who run the destinies of the 
Republican party of California these 
days think that if the unionites attempt 
this latest expedient, it will be a case 


friendliness to the 
McCarthys and the 
Francisco and all 
is almost proof positive 
the deal 


is made that 


Johnson’s 
the 
San 


of base ingratitude. They realize that 
Governor Johnson is pretty much the 
property, politically speaking, of the 


labor crowd already, and to think that 


the unionites are dreaming of going 
further ruffles the feelings of these high 
minded souls 

Well, what did thev expect? What 
does anyone expect 1} he politica! 
eame? 

The labor crowd = has gratitude 
for anything and neither have the 
ordinary run of politicians 

It is a game to get all you can and 


keep what you get. 

Did the labor unions of Los Angeles 
show any gratitude to W. L. Hardison 
when he financed the ‘ Herald’ for 
several vears and gave the ‘Times’ 
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the hardest fight of its career? They 
did not. 

Is it not true 
Hardison without a moment’s notice 
and gave the ‘Examiner’ every aid 
and comfort when it was established? 

Have they any use for the “‘ Examiner”’ 
of today? They have not. 

Is it not true that they have gone 
over in a body to the “ Record,” there 
to stay as long as they think it is to 
their advantage to do so? 

There is no such thing as “ gratitude’”’ 
among the labor unions and in this 
respect they are much like other men 
and organizations. They use anybody 
and everybody just as long as it is 
to their advantage to do so. Then they 
desert the ship. 

Every interest, everybody, every sup- 
posed political factor, everybody who 
“does things” has the identical oppor- 
tunist notion concerning what is known 
as_ loyalty. 

The competitive system under which 
we live does not permit much of the old 
fashioned idea of loyalty. 

In this the labor leaders are like other 
humans. They have possession of Gov- 
ernor Johnson—himself a rather slippery 
proposition. They will use him just 
as long as it is expedient todo so. Then 
they will root his crowd out with no 
more compunction than they would pull 
up a weed. 

We know a community in*?which a 
handful of negroes are the virtual bosses, 
because they employ the tactics which 
the laborites have in mind. It is a 
white man’s community, too, but it 
endures negro teachers in white schools 
because this handful of negroes rule 
the roost. 

Its “ good politics,’ but bad business— 
be sure of that. 


that they deserted 


Rumors of” strikes*have been cir- 
culated throughout Los Angeles in a- 
bundance during the 
past four weeks, but 
as far as inquiry can 
develop nothing tan- 
gible can be said. These strike rumors 
always take the form of a “general 
strike” which may be significant. We 
heard that there was to be such a strike 
sometime toward the end of last year. 


General Strike 
Rumors. 
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but nothing of the kind appeared to 
disturb the local serenity. Then Jan- 
uary 1 and February 1 were designated 
in advance as the days on which some- 
thing would be doing, but again trouble 
did not materialize. 

On another occasion, it was given out 
that the American Federation of Labor 
would spend approximately half a mil- 
lion dollars in “‘unionizing’’ Los Angeles, 
but this, too, appears to have been 
founded on thin air. It would cost 
a good deal more money than that to 
make Los Angeles a “closed shop town.”’ 
At least that much money, if not more, 
has been expended on the task of union- 
izing the ‘Times’ with the end that 
the “‘Times”’ is the strongest newspaper 
property west of Chicago. 

A general strike in Los Angeles to 
unionize the city can have but one end- 
ing. This is not a “union town” and 
cannot be made such at the initiative 
of Mr. Gompers or any one less in author- 
ity, by mere announcement of a strike. 
The mass of the people who reside here 
have little or no sympathy with union- 
ism, in the concrete, however much it 
can be defended in the abstract. 

Before Los Angeles can be unionized 
two widely different things must be 
done. There must be brought about 
a change in the sentiment of the great 
majority of the people of Los Angeles; 
second the unions must be brought 
to the stage of development of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
The reader has rarely heard in recent 
years of trouble between the railway 
companies and the Brotherhood, for 
the reason that it arbitrates and rarely 
strikes. The blatant, agitating brand 
of miscalled unionism which gains con- 
trol of those organizations, immediately 
after one is organized, which calls for 
a strike first and the employment of 
reason afterward, loses control only after 
much bitter experience and the era of 
reason is entered upon. Almost any 
agitator can get a crowd of working- 
men together; almost any agitator can 
get them to strike; but it takes ability 
of a high order to hold those men until 
the union has made a real growth, and 
to bring about such relations as exist 
between the railroads and the Brother- 
hood. 
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The growth* of the union is merely 
a form of trust development; the prime 
object of the organizers is to create a 
labor trust. We do not suppose that 
any trust was ever organized without 
the . employment of force. Labor 
troubles are just as much to be expected 
as are the schemes of the trust magnates 


to get railroad rebates and _ special 
privileges, and to shield themselves 
under the cloak of the law wherever 
possible. 


“The Outlook” of New York is just 
now publishing a series of articles by 
Dr. Washington Gladden, one of the 
most advanced thinkers of the day. 
Dr. Gladden, it will be remembered, is 
the man who applied the term “tainted 
money” to the Rockefeller pile. Dr. 
Gladden, while denouncing the illegal 
exhibitions of force which many unions 
employ to encompass their ends, shows 
not any the less conclusively why 
unions are formed and why they will 
continue to be formed. His reason- 
ing is good. At any rate it will bear 
close examination and thought. 

We do not think that the local unions 
will be so foolish as to precipitate a 
general strike. Too many workers are 
engaged in the purchase of their own 
homes to enable such a strike to succeed; 
too many men and women want to 
come to California and the places of 
the strikers will be too easily filled. 
Finally there is no demand on the part 
of the majority of the people for the 
“closed shop.” If there is no demand 
for it, it cannot be brought about. 





Los Angeles county is in the throes 
of a war between a majority of the 


board of super- 
Political - visors and the 
Road Building. county highway 
commission, the 


immediate result of which appears 
to be that work on the system of high- 
ways under construction may be sus- 
pended for several months. We were 
among those who thought that the 
highway commission was very tardy 
in instituting the construction opera- 
tions, and we think that the education 
of the engineer in charge, Mr. Lodor, 
was perfected at the expense of the 
taxpayers of the county. But since 
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Mr. Loder has been so educated it is 
incumbent on the county to reap the 
benefit of this education. 

If the board of supervisors has its 
way, this will not be done. The board 
of supervisors has another engineer 
for the place, it being the usual custom 
of municipalities and counties to drop 
men when their competency is proved 
and attested. The new engineer, Mr. 
Joyner, signalized his arrival with a 
series of criticisms of his predecessor. 
It is a poor business for a _ business 
man to depend for success on encom- 
passing the defeat of an opponent by 
criticism. The wiser way is to do 
things better and let achievements 
speak for themselves. If this is true 
in business, it is still more so in pro- 
fessional life. An engineer who can 
find no better business than to indulge 
in unsolicited criticism, had best look 
to his own fences and think a trifle of 
the proprieties. 

Mr. Joyner came here from the east, 
supposedly at the instance of the auto- 
mobile element, and in reality at the 
call of one of the political bosses of the 
reform movement. He has had no 
experience in roadmaking in California, 
where climatic conditions are vastly 
different from his native heath. He 
may have occasion to change his pro- 
nouncements after a residence of a few 
weeks or a few months or a few years. 
Presumably he has had no previous 
knowledge of the road materials avail- 
able in this section; certainly he had 
no knowledge of weather conditions, 
and these are of importance in any 
roadmaking enterprise. Does it not 
seem the height of presumption for any 
uninformed man to rush into criticism 
within a few days after his arrival? 
By any reasonable mode of thinking, 
Mr. Joyner’s course would seem so. 

This is not to be construed as any 
reflection on Mr. Joyner’s ability as an 
engineer. For all we know, he may 
know more than the man who built 
the pyramids, or the man who con- 
structed the Brooklyn bridge, or the 
man who designed the Crystal Springs 
dam. He may be a colossus in his 
profession; and still we think it more 
than a trifle “fresh” that he should 
launch forth in the manner he has. 
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Down at the bottom of it, the road 
situation is shot through and through 


with polities. 

That is the truth of it. 

Politics is a sinister factor in 
public enterprise-—even such simon pure, 
double-distilled purity polities as is 
professed by the rulers of Los Angeles 
county. 

The net of the accounting is that the 
public gets the worst of it. 

We believe that we shall have to pay 
the piper, if the county is to undertake 
the education of Mr. Joyner, just as 
it had to educate Mr. Loder. 


any 


We invite the careful reading of the 
article in this issue of Out West as to 
Constitutional Amend- 
ment No. 1. This 
amendment, in sub- 
stance, was before the 
voters of California for four years. It 
was better discussed than any amend- 
ment to the constitution submitted 
in the past twenty years, of which we 
have any knowledge, except the suffrage 
amendment, submitted in 1896 and 
beaten by about 29,000 votes. The 
voters did not act favorably on Amend- 
ment No. 1 without due consideration. 
They desired to take the corporations 
out of politics—county politics—and 
there is no better way known than to 
remove the taxation of corporations out 
of that sphere. 

The notion is expressed that Con- 
stitutional Amendment No. 1 will not 
produce sufficient revenue. Well, if it 
does not, there can be an extra session 
and the revenue raised by levying 
more taxes on the corporations and 
institutions liable for taxation under 
this amendment. This would have oc- 
curred to any one except a Goo Goo. 

Let us get at the real reason, however. 
It is that this present session of the 
legislature is besieged by gentlemen 


Finding the 
Scapegoat. 


with schemes for spending money. The 
appropriations will be the largest in 
the history of California. All of the 


time honored grabs and many new ones 
have been offered for the consideration 
of the legislature. With new bosses 
in the saddle they hesitate to apply 
the pruning knife for fear of offending 
somebody. 
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Then if Amendment No. 1 does not 
produce enough revenue, it is to be mad 
the scapegoat. 

It is going to be mighty convenient 
for Mr. Johnson and Mr. Earl and M 
Lissner to have something on. whic! 
to blame the shortcomings and extrava 
gances of their legislature 


Whenever a campaign in furtherance 
of a great public benefit is instituted 
invariably 


there are 
University drawbacks and dis 
in Politics. couragements. The 


campaign to secure 

branch of the University of California 
for Southern California is an instance 
in point. Southern California pays forty 
per cent of the state taxes and has forty 
per cent of the high school pupils of 
California; Southern California has but 
sixteen per cent of the total attendance 
at the University of California and 
would have considerably less were it 
not for the presence here of the brane! 
of the medical college, which incidental], 
was established without expense to the 
state. Southern California has three o 
four denominational colleges, all credit- 
able in their way, but not what is de- 
manded by those in search of the best 
educational facilities. 


One would have thought that with 
this situation, there would not have 
been a dissenting vote against the 


establishment of the proposed branch 
of the University in Southern Califor- 
nia. There was a wail of disapproba 
tion from the University of Southern 
California, a very good denominational 
college, the management of which fo1 
gets that we are not all denomination 
alists. 

The truth should be 
the proposition was so suddenly switched 
into a scheme to get a technical school 
instead a branch of the University. 

The reason is that the projectors ot 


told as to why 


the plan were called into conference 
with Messrs. Earl and Lissner—par- 
ticularly Mr. Earl—and were told that 


they could not possibly have the back- 
ing of the “Express” in the matter. 
Now some questions arise. 
Who influenced the “ Express’ to 
take this action? 
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Was it the authorities of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California? 

Has Mr. Keppel received any promise 
of future political backing from the 
“Express” in consequence of his having 
abandoned for the time being, this 
proposition to establish a University 
in Southern California? 

By what right do E. T. Earl and 
Meyer Lissner deprive the youth of 
Sguthern California of a branch of the 
University—and to particularize, those 
youth who have no means to pay their 
board at Berkeley and the money to 
travel back and forth to the University? 

The abandonment of this proposition 
at the dictation of the “Express” we 
consider a crime against the youth of 
Southern California. 

The plan is by no means dead. The 
Institute of Technology is fortunately out 
of the way, but we demand and have 
the right to demand that higher edu- 
vation equal to that provided at Berke- 
ley shall be provided in this end of the 
state. 

We think, finally, that undue prom- 
inence is being given to the action of 
the alumni of the University, headed 
by James K. Moffitt. Mr. Moffitt, if we 
remember, is a banker in San Francisco. 
He was formerly in the paper business, 
and we think that years ago he spent 
some time in Southern California while 
following this line of business. But 
his conceptions of Southern California 
are as crude and as misleading as are 
those of most of the non-traveled resi- 
dents of the San Francisco bay district. 
We do not believe that Mr. Moffitt has 
been in Southern California in ten years. 
While we know that not many changes 
have been made in the landscape and 
population of northern California in 
the past ten years, the same is not true 
of the south. Mr. Moffitt should travel, 
and should know that in the southern 
part of California there is a population 
that is as different from that of the 
north as it is possible for two peoples 
in America to be. 

Incidentally, this is just another ar- 
gument for state division. It will come, 
along with the other arguments as to 
the harbor and as to taxation and as 
as to other matters with which most 
of us in the south are already familiar. 
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the 
and es- 


Encouraged by the results of 


charter amendment election 

pecially by the straw 
Municipal Rail- vote on the question 
way and Othe of how to dispose of 
de- 


fall 
of water on the aqueduct, the advocates 


Projects. the power to be 


veloped by the 


of municipal ownership and manage- 
ment, generally, will now press their 


campaign to build a municipal railway 
to San Pedro. Those eminent railroad 
men and managers, George Alexander 
and Martin Betkouski, are confident 
that it will cost to build and equip such 
a railroad about—oh, anywhere from 
$300,000 upward. The top limit coming 
from that source, as far as is known, is 
about $800,000. Before the city allows 
these eminent railroad men to start 
such a venture, and before the advice 
of City Engineer Hamlin is_ taken, 
there should be a thorough investiga- 
tion of the question from every aspect. 

First off comes the right of way. The 
city can use certain streets, and it can 
use certain streets in San Pedro for this 
purpose. What about the intervening 
territory? Has any real investigation 
been made as to its cost? Do the pro- 
jectors of this road expect that the proper- 
ty owners along the line of the road 
will donate the land? On this point 
nothing has been said. 

Next, the matter of rails and roadbed. 
This has been fixed by Mr. Betkouski 
at a cost of about $10,000 per mile. If 
the city is to embark in this enterprise 
the road must be as well built and 
ballasted as the Pacific Electric lines— 
say about $35,000 to $40,000 per mile. 


The roadbed and rail item alone will 
cost approximately $750,000 at this 
rate. 


Next, the car equipment. This, too, 
must be first class. The city will need 
possibly 25 passenger cars to operate 
this line successfully. These cars, if 
intended to compete with the Pacific 
Electric equipment will cost something 
like $10,000 each. That is a general 
estimate of $250,000 for passenger cars. 
But the city authorities state that the 
road is to cooperate with the steam 
and electric roads for freight, as well. 
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This will involve buying plenty of cars, 
number not now to be estimated. 

Along comes the demand for about 
four sub-stations from Los Angeles and 
San Pedro, one at each end of the line 
and two between. These are an abso- 
lute necessity. Then will come the 
‘all for the power transmission from the 
Owens River generating plant, and for 
other equipment. Put the sub-stations 
at $30,000 each, and you have ap- 
proximately part of this investment. 

Finally there comes the cost of depot 
sites in both Los Angeles and San 
Pedro, switches, yards, and shops. 

Let us suppose, however, that the 

road is built. The next problem is 
administration. Who is going to run 
the road? How are the employees to 
be chosen? 
\s Here is where the element of politics 
will enter. The city of Los Angeles 
has never yet been able to run a garbage 
incinerator economically, let alone a 
railroad. 

The reason is not far to seek. Where- 
ever a municipality enters into a busi- 
ness, it invariably does so at a greater 
cost than a private company incurs. 

Men who have real ability in con- 
ducting such enterprises will not devote 
their lives to the city’s service. The 
rewards are not so high; the feeling of 
loyalty is not instilled into the em- 
ployees from heads of departments down; 
the city does not and will not stand 
by its tried and faithful men, and will 
not retire them at the end on suitable 
pensions. A city inevitably gets second 
class men to run its affairs; the private 
companies get the best. That is the 
sole reason why a municipality does not 
operate a business successfully. It is 
why Los Angeles failed with its garbage 
incinerator. It is why failure will attend 
this municipal railroad proposition. 
There must come first a reform from 
within; the municipality must be purged 
of time servers and politicians who have 
the pull to gain high positions. We do 
not care whether these politicians are 
of the reform or the perform stripe, 
because the principle is precisely the 
same. 

We are free to say that we think 
that Los Angeles is to enter upon an 
era of municipal ownership. We _ be- 
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lieve that the suecess of the city Wate: 
Department, due to the public spirited 
work of one very exceptional man, 
has encouraged the municipal ownership 
advocates, of whom there are thousands, 
to move in other directions. The ad- 
visory vote of the disposal of the Owens 
River power is sufficiently emphatic, 
even if the vote is small, to warrant the 
belief that if the city is able to afford 
the price, we are to have municipal 
distribution of electricity within the 
next few years. It matters not that the 
Pasadena municipal plant has been a 
failure; the figures in that instance 
are doctored to prove the contrary and 
the public believes those figures. Muni- 
cipal ownership advocates claim, that 
the Pasadena plant shows a great sat- 
isfactory profit. It does—on paper. 
But the result is attained by the simple 
process of charging the city heavy 
bills for lighting the streets, and “ point- 
ing with pride” at the paper profits. 
Yet the public will go on believing these 
figures because there is not a news- 
paper in Los Angeles that has published 
the truth about the lighting situation 
in the adjoining city. 

The municipal railway, if embarked 
in, will cost the taxpayers less, probably, 
than a lighting plant dealing with small 
consumers. It is next in line. When 
it has traveled “the rocky road to Dub- 
lin,” perhaps the people will not be so 
fierce to undertake every project for 
absorption or destruction of the public 
utility corporations. 

Scores of newspaper articles are written 
about improvements of public streets; 

magazines galore are 
Why are our published in regard to 
Factories so beautifying homes and 
Ugly? grounds; prizes are 

offered to certain 
classes of people as an incentive toward 
gardening backyards; public play- 
grounds are established and schoolyards 
tastefully kept. We pass judgment on 
all these things and call them good. 

But are not hundreds of our men 
and many of our women, parents of the 
coming generation of our “common 
people,” employed in factories which 
make no pretense at anything but an 
environment of all things practical? 
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There are no lunch rooms for them, with 
a few magazines to give a suggestion 
of satisfying something besides physical 
hunger. At the noon hour, they must 
sit around with a dinner box, just any- 
where, or hurry over to an _ illkept, 
foul-smelling short-order house, or to 
the nearby saloon. 


The average person not connected 
with a manufacturing plant has an 


impression that the mechanic is a sodden 
creature, incapable of appreciating a 
well-built factory with vines clambering 
over and a flower pot to one side. On 
the contrary, he has an _ intelligent, 
receptive mind and takes an interest 
in his surroundings. If the building 
is pleasant where he works, he will 
endeavor to make his home likewise. 

In this land of sunshine where vege- 
tation grows with almost no cultivation, 
and where to beautify at least the ex- 
terior and grounds of our factories 
would so require little effort, this should 
be done not only for the moral and 
aesthetic influence on the employees, 
but really as an advertising feature, 
always showing tourists that even work- 
shops can be made beautiful by nature, 
in California. 

Not one, but many travelers have 
remarked about the vine-covered water- 
tank (practical thing, truly) at a certain 
station near Los Angeles. The eye 
and mind are rested at seeing a bit of 
greenery there. 

The electric power houses stationed 
at intervals all the way from Pomona 
Valley to several thousand feet above, 
in San Antonio Canyon, show what can 
be done in simple landscape gardening 
in waste places; every weary climber, 
coming around a bend in the trail up 
there among the mountains, can assure 
you that the vision of blooming flowers, 
well-kept lawn and maybe a fountain, 
is a welcome sight. 

The writer has in mind two factories; 
one so pretty and refreshing that the 
passerby thinks it must be a pleasure 
to sit near the low open windows in sum- 
mer and glance out occasionally from 
the work of cutting leather and hammer- 
ing tacks, (for it is a shoe factory in 
Holland, Michigan, to which we refer, ) 
to a plot of fresh green grass. That 
glance does not detract from the work, 


but makes the fingers more nimble and 
the mind more clear. Must we of the 
West go “back East’”’ to find the beauti- 
ful in Nature combined with utility 
in supplying needs of our bodies? Can 
we have no such ornamental practical 
factories of our own? 

Another, perhaps more pretentious, 
is the birthplace of the famous Rookwood 
pottery, in Cincinnati. Do you doubt 
the influence of these who beautiful sur- 
roundings on the artists decorate this 
ware, working out through their active 
fingers? 

Our ground is as fertile, our working- 
men as appreciative, our own minds 
as aesthetic as any in the East. Let’s 
look to our factories. 


One of the most captious and exacting 
critics of Out West, its policies and its 
tone, is a lady who 
lives—well no matter 
where. This critic ap- 
pears to fear that this 
publication is developing tendencies not 
strictly high brow; and as she lives some 
distance from Los Angeles and has 
little opportunity to satisfy herself by 
personal observation, she describes what 
she means by “high brow” and “low 
brow’ and adds to the classification 
by definitions of other classes of people. 

“We have all heard of High Brows 
and Low Brows,” she writes, ‘very ex- 
pressive terms, indeed, representing two 
distinct classes of society. But there 
ought to be an intermediate class that 
is neither High Brow nor Low Brow, but 
that stands for intelligence 
and common sense, without being high 
up or low down. In recording the 
characteristics of this class, it is convenient 
to name two intermediates—the low 
High-Brows and the high ,Low-Brows. 
Here is the classification: 

“High Brow—Browning, anthropol- 
ogy, Corot, economics, Bacon, the up- 
lift, Gibbon, inherent sin, the fourth 
dimension, Euripides, duplicate whist, 
eyether, pate-de-foie-gras, lemon phos- 
phate, Henry Cabot Lodge, Woodrow 
Wilson, no chewing gum.” 

“Low High-Brow—Municipal govern- 
ment, Kipling, socialism, Shakespeare, 
politics, Thackeray, taxation, golf, 


High Brows 


and Low Brows 


goodness, 
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grand opera, bridge, chicken Maryland, 
eether, stocks and bonds, gin rickeys, 
Theodore Roosevelt, chewing gum in 
private.”’ 

“High Low-Brow—Musical comedy, 
Richard Harding Davis, euchre, base- 
ball, Anthony Hope, moving pictures, 
small steak medium, Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox, whiskey, Robert W. Chambers, 
purple socks, chewing gum with friends.”’ 

“Low Brow—Laura Jean Libby, ham 
sandwiches, havn’t came, pitch, I and 
her, mellerdrammer, hair oil, The 
Duchess, beer, George M. Cohan, red 
flannels, tooth-picks, Big Tim, Bath- 
house John, chewing gum on the street 
cars.” 

“This schedule will enable you to 
determine to which class you belong. 
Though one might find fault with the 
characterizations, they will, in the main, 
be found approximately correct. This 
is not to say that the best will be always 
at the top, but only that the classifi- 
cation is scientific. Take the chewing 
gum item—suggestive, if true. I give 
the classification that you may con it 
at your leisure and waste such a specu- 
lation over it as you please.” 

After that sort of letter, what is one 
to do but attempt the difficult task of 
self analysis? 


Los Angeles, before many months pass, 
must decide for weal or woe, what shall 
be done with several 
Railroad transportation —prob- 
Depots lems that are pressing 
for settlement. The 
congestion of the down-town streets, a 
congestion of electric cars and of teams 
and automobiles, makes it imperative 
that there be some relief. The electric 
railway companies cannot go on for- 
ever sending their cars through the 
streets at a pace that requires twenty 
minutes to cover six blocks, which is 
true in the passage of the cars along 
Main street from Sixth to First. Some 
other outlet must be provided. Neither 
can the Southern Pacific do business 
much longer through the antiquated 
Areade station. That building would 
answer for ten years ago, but not for 
today. It must soon go the way of 
other out-of-date things. 
The Southern Pacific has had a great 
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gathering of the leaders, from Judge 
Lovett, down. Judge Lovett’s, coming 
has brought to the public attention a 
plan to erect the new depot on the site 
of the Arcade, provided there is given 
a long term franchise for an elevated 
railway along Alameda street. The 
idea is that incoming and outgoing 
trains shall come in and depart along 
the elevated, rather than along the 
surface tracks now on that street. The 
surface tracks are to be devoted to the 
switching business developed by the 
movement of the principal wholesale 
houses to the spurs leading from the 
main tracks. But the Southern Pacific 
if it builds that elevated, will want a 
long term franchise. No railroad com- 
pany in the United States will build 
an elevated with only a forty 
year franchise. How long the Southern 
Pacific will want, is to be determined 
unquestionably a perpetual franchise 
would be most welcome. 

There will be opposition to any 
proposition that comes from the South- 
ern Pacific; that much is assured from 
the attitude of one of the evening news- 
papers, which, incidentally, is about 
the only newspaper in Los Angeles that 
has a known political influence and 
folllowing. It has been afflicted, for 
some years, with a bad case of railroado- 
phobia. Once upon a time the proprie- 
tor of the newspaper in question was 
on the best of terms, for business reasons, 
with the railroad forces, but times have 
changed and some men have a habit 
of changing their occupations and their 
points of view. 

Personally we do not think that the 
people of Los Angeles will have much 
objection to granting the Southern 
Pacific a franchise along Alameda street 
for an elevated road. Perhaps they 
will include in the franchise that there 
is to return to the city, after a period 
of time, a percentage of the gross re- 
ceipts; perhaps some one will insist 
that in case the railroads come under 
government control, the city shall have 
control of this particular piece of rail- 
road; perhaps it will be specified that 
the trains running over this elevated 
shall be moved by electric motors or 
by some other non-smoky power. 

The Southern Pacific is presumed to 
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know its business. Most of us who 
have thought about the depot propo 
sition and have no axes to grind or 
property values to raise, think that 
the depot would be better located 
somewhere in the north end—the _ rail- 
road depot, that is—and that the site 
of the Arcade depot is better suited 
for electric depot purposes than for 
a steam road. But if the Southern 
Pacific decides to locate on the Arcade 
site, depend upon it that this is the 
best suited and most economical land 
available for the purpose. Railroads 
ure operated on business principles, 
not sentiment. 

Three of the leading fifteen cent 
magazines are devoting their attention 

to the Mormon Church, 
Mormonism and and its reputed parti- 
Polygamy. cipation in the politi- 

cal affairs not only of 
Utah but of the states adjoining. These 
magazines, ‘‘ Everybodys’,” *‘ Pearson’s,”’ 
and the “‘Cosmopolitan” are bending 
every endeavor to show that not only 
is the Mormon church the dominating 
factor in Republican politics of Utah 
and of other states, but that the practice 
of polygamy has sprung up again, and 
that several of the leaders of the Church 
have taken to themselves plural wives 
since the Church at least openly aban- 
doned the sanction of plural marriages. 

It is extremely difficult for one to get 
at the real heart of affairs of Utah. Be- 
yond the fact that we know that the 
vote of the Mormon women has clinched 
the hold of the Church on_ political 
affairs, not much else of a positive nature 
can be stated. The average American 
need labor under no doubt as to the 
position of the Mormon women on the 
question of church fealty. Mormon 
women are like women everywhere in 
that respect. They swear by their re- 
ligion or their theology and are guided 
by it in their temporal affairs. 

Frankly we do not take much stock 
in the utterances of Mr. Frank J. Cannon 
as now published. If these things 
are true as Mr. Cannon states, why did 
he never before come into the open with 
the recital. Mr. Cannon has long been 
in polities, and his articles read like the 
production of a man with a grievance. 
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Similarly we do not care for the ar 
ticles in the “Cosmopolitan That 
magazine is owned by Mr. William R. 
Hearst and is chiefly read these days 
for the chapters of a continued stor\ 
called The Common Law It is an 
uncommon story, and may be described 
as a combination of the striking elements 
of any tale by Margaret of Navarre, 
Joceaccio and Masuecio, modernized 
and brought strictly down to date 
Its morals are more reprehensible than 
the morals which Mr. Hearst’s writers 
attribute to the Mormon church. Were 
the truth obtainable it would be found 
that Mr. Hearst has some big objection 
to the political connections of the Church. 
Maybe he has not been able to get in 
as close connection with the church poli- 
tically as he would desire. The outsider 
can never interpret motives but can 
make a pretty good guess sometimes. 

We are inclined to be skeptical about 
attacks made on any church. Somehow 
it seems that men and women lose the 
sense of proportion when they look at 
another man’s system of theology. We 
have known instances where one church, 
the Methodist for example, was in poli- 
tics up to its eyes, and at the same time 
the leaders were bitterly abusing the 
Catholics of “being in polities.” We 
have been alive long enough to have 
passed through the A. P. A. excitement, 
and we have known a convention in 
Los Angeles county, California, to refuse 
to put into its party plank that section 
of the constitution of California guar- 
anteeing religious freedom. We have 
seen the time when the Catholics were 
accused of having an arsenal in the base- 
ments of their churches. These things 
and others equally as absurd have 
been brought to the surface by religious 
dispute and discussion. Consequently, 
we are not prepared to believe every- 
thing we read coming from Utah, no 
matter by whom disseminated 

Of one thing we are certain. It is 
too much to ask those Mormons who 
entered into the polygamous relation 
before the admission of Utah as a state, 
to abandon and fail to support those 
polygamous wives. Anything less than 
this is unfair and inequitble,wand is 
not good public policy. It will be urged 
that it is against the Jaw; and perhaps 
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it is, but a good many things are winked 
at, even in Los Angeles, which are against 
the law, as for instance when a certain 
notable department store owner is allow- 
ed by the authorities to make a receiving 
and shipping department of two of the 
principal business streets. 

On the other hand, it is to be hoped 
that the Mormon church will not make 
it necessary for the people of the United 
States to add an amendment to the Con- 
stitution forbidding polygamy. Just as 
surely as fate, the people will add such 
an amendment if the new plural marriages 
are contracted in any considerable num- 
ber. 

Up to the present time the government 
of the United States has never taken 
cognizance of any laws affecting the 
family or the marriage relation and we 
believe that there is a statute of congress 
which defines the policy of the Federal 
Government in this respect. But the 
practice of polygamy, if persisted in, 
can only end in the adoption of a new 
amendment, and will open the door for 
Federal interference in the domestic 
relation. Better this, than a contin- 
uance of polygamy. 

As far as the remainder of the charges 
against the Mormon Church are con- 
cerned, we care nothing. These people 
have a right to be Mormons, if they desire, 
and it is nobody’s particular business 
to disturb them. 

Concerning the assertion that the 
Church interferes in politics we have no 
doubt that either the church or the high 
leaders are so involved. That is only 
human nature. It is what every single 
church on earth would do if it had the 
hold that the Mormon church has in 
Utah and the surrounding states. 


“News” as the newspaper man un- 
derstands the term must have been 
dreadfully scarce in Los 

John Ericsson Angeles early in the 
and Timby. month of February; else 
: the Hearst papers in Cal- 

ifornia” would not have given first page 
prominence to the claim that Timby 
and*jnot John Ericsson _ invented 
the revolving turret built on the “‘ Mon- 
itor” of civil war renown. Come to 
think of it, at that precise moment, the 
Mexican revolution at Juarez was not 
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in a flourishing news condition, the 
tatterdemalion fragments at Mexicali 
had moved somewhere to the southwest 
of that city; Governor Hiram W. Johnson 
was in temporary silence, and the story 
of the Arnold girl’s disappearance had 
sunk for the time being from the first 
page to second page dimensions. When 
newspaper men are cursed with a slack- 
ness like this, there are other avenues 
open. On such occasions we find that 
Bacon wrote Shakespeare, that Marshal 
Ney was not shot for treason but escaped 
and ended his days somewhere in South 
Carolina as a school teacher, that John 
Smith struck Billy Patterson. 

And akin to these brilliant news 
exploits, is the story of John Ericsson 
and Timby. 

John Ericsson was Sweden’s greatest 
gift to this country. Emigrants have 
come to the United States in tens of 
thousands from the eastern half 
of the Scandanavian peninsula 
but few of them have ever distinguished 
themselves in any of the walks of life. 
The coming of the Swedes has furnished 
us with a choice bit of slang; to wit, 
that it “is all up with the big Swede” 
but the truth is that whenever a Swedish 
intellect shines, which is rarely, it is 
with marked brilliancy. 

The ‘Examiner’s’” superheated  an- 
nouncement that “Monitor Turret Not 
Invented By Ericsson” is all contained 
in the opening paragraph which reads: 

The Patriot Association of America 
has annonuced that after a hunt of halj 
a century, letters, contracts and _ other 
documents were found that prove that 
Theodore R. Timby, native of New 
York state, invented the revolving turret 
first used by the “ Monitor” in the battle 
with the “‘ Merrimac,” and as a result 
revolutionized warship construction 
throughout the world. 

There is any quantity of this material, 
which boiled down to the ultimate 
is embraced in this one paragraph. 

All of which is important—if true. 
But it does not happen to be true. 

John Ericsson never claimed to have 
invented the revolving turret which 
revolutionized naval warfare and con- 
struction. He did apply the principle 
to the “‘Monitor’” and there he stopped 

Fortunately for his own fame, John 
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Ericsson before he died told the story 

of the revolving turret, and he makes 

it plain whence the idea came. Here 
his language: 

— The rotating turret will 
now be considered; but before describing 
this essential part of the monitor system 
it will be well to observe that the general 
belief is quite erroneous that a revolving 
platform, open or covered, is a novel 
design. So far from that being the ease, 
this obvious device dates back to the 
first introduction of artillery. About 
1820 the writer was taught by an instruc- 
tor in fortification and gunnery that 
under certain conditions a position assail- 
able from all sides should be defended 
by placing the guns on a _ turntable. 
Long before building the ‘Monitor’ I 
regarded the employment of a revolving 
structure to operate guns on _ board 
ships as a device familiar to all well 
informed naval artillerists. But though 
constructors of revolving circular gun 
platforms for naval purposes, open or 
covered, have a right to employ this 
ancient device, it will be demonstrated 
further on that the turret of the monitors 
is a distinct mechanical combination 
differing from previous inventions. The 
correctness of the assumption that re- 
volving batteries for manipulating guns 
on board floating structures had been 
constructed long ago as will be seen by 
the following reference to printed publi- 
cations. 

‘The ‘Nautical Chronicle’ for 1805 
contains an account of a movable, turn- 
ing, impregnable battery, invented by 
a Mr. Gillespie, a native of Scotland, who 
completed the model of a ‘movable im- 
pregnable castle or battery, impervious 
to shot or bombs, provided with a cannon 
and carriage calculated to take a sure 
aim at any object.’ It is further stated 
that ‘the invention proposed will be 
found equally serviceable in floating 
batteries. Its machinery is adapted to 
turn the most ponderous mortars with 
the greatest ease, according to the posi- 
tion of the enemy.’ Again, the ‘Trans- 
actions of the Society for the Promotion 
of Useful Arts in the State of New York, 
1807,’ contains an illustration represent- 
ing a side elevation of a circular floating 
battery constructed by Abraham Blood- 
good. The guns of this battery, as the 


inventor points out, ‘would be more 
easily worked than is common, as they 
would not require any lateral movement.’ 
It is also stated as a peculiar feature of 
this floating battery, that ‘its rotary 
motion would bring all its cannon to bear 
successively, as fast as they could be 
loaded, on objects in any direction; 
and that ‘its circular form would cause 
every shot that might strike it, not near 
the center, to glance.’ Thirty five years 
after the publication of the illustration 
and description of the circular floating 
tower of Abraham Bloodgood, Theodore 
R. Timby proposed to build a tower on 
land for coast defenses, to be composed 
of iron, with several floors and tiers of 
guns, the tower to turn on a series of 
friction-rollers under its base. The prin- 
cipal feature of Timby’s ‘invention’ 
was that of arranging the guns radially 
within the tower, and firing each gun 
at the instant of coming in line with the 
object aimed at during the rotary mo- 
tion of the tower, precisely as invented 
by Bloodgood. About 1865 certain in- 
fluential citizens presented drawings of 
Timby’s revolving tower to the authori- 
ties at Washington, with a view of ob- 
taining orders to build such towers for 
coast defense; but the plan was found to 
be not only very expensive but radically 
defective in principle. The slides of 
of the gun carriages being fixed perma- 
nently in a radial direction within 
the tower, the guns, of course, are directed 
to all points of the compass. Hence, 
during an attack by a hostile fleet, 
with many ships abreast, only one 
assailant can be fired at, its companions 
being scot-free in the dead angle formed 
between the effective gun and the guns 
on either side. In the meantime the 
numerous guns, distributed round the 
tower on the several floors, cannot be 
fired until their time comes during the 
revolution of the tower. The enemy’s 
fleet continuing its advance, of course, 
calls for a change in the elevation of 
the pieces, which, considering the con- 
stant revolution of the tower and the 
different altitudes above the sea of the 
several tiers, presents perplexing diffi- 
culties. Nothing further need be said 
to explain why the Government did 
not accept the plans for Timby’s revolv- 
ing towers.” 
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Constitutional Amendment No. 1. 


By George I. Cochran. 


Ifshould like to offer a few reasons 
why Constitutional Amendment No. 1 


should tried out before again being 
submitted to the people: 
In the first place, this Amendment 


was carried by a large and emphatic 
majority after long years of careful 
consideration, and surely it may be 
assumed that the voters of California 
knew what they were doing when they 
adopted the Amendment; hence, the 
opponents of the Amendment should 
have some consideration for the in- 
telligence and wisdom of the large 
majority who voted for the Amend- 
ment and evidently wish to see it tried. 

In the second place, the theory of 
the Amendment is good, and if in work- 
ing it out defects should be discovered, 
these can be remedied without affecting 
the principle of the Amendment itself. 

In the third place, this Amendment 
is not the scheme of any corporation, 
or any set of men, but is a well-thought 
out economic reform. 

The subject of taxation is very broad, 
and requires a great deal of study before 
any one is competent to give an intel- 
ligent opinion of the question. The 
National Tax Association comprises the 


leading experts, both practical and 
theoretical, of the United States and 
some portions of Canada. At the first 


National Conference, held in Columbus, 
Ohio, on November, 1907, a paper was 
given on the separation of state and 
local revenues, by Professor Seligman, 
of Columbia University, and also a 
very interesting paper by Professor 
Adams of Wisconsin University, on the 
separation of the sources of the state 
and local revenues as a program of 
tax reform. It may be interesting to 
vive a few extracts from these two 
papers. 
Professor Seligman says: 


“The discontent with the conditions 


of American taxation is growing apace. 
The reason is not far to seek. On the 
one hand, the development of industrial 
democracy is everywhere creating 
greater demands upon the public purse 
for a collective action which shall be 
in the interest of the entire community; 
on the other hand, the growth and 
prosperity and the transition from more 
primitive economic conditions to those 
of a complex industrial society are 
rendering more and more inadequate 
the fiscal basis and the fiscal machinery 


which have been bequeathed to us 
by our ancestors. Thus at both ends 
the pressure is felt. The fiscal needs 


are multiplied and the fiscal machinery 
is getting out of gear.” 

Among the defects of our present 
tax system, he points out the following: 

1. The breakdown of the general 
property tax, which is almost every- 
where still the chief reliance of state 
and local government. The only gen- 
eral property which seems to be uni- 
versally caught is real estate. 

2. A growing lack of equality in 
tax burdens, not only as between classes 
in the community, but as between in- 
dividuals of the same class. Some peo- 
ple and institutions pay full taxes; 
others escape, by various expedients, 
and pay less. 


“The failure to make modern cor- 
porations bear their fair share of tax- 
ation. The corporation is a growth 
of the last half century. It was unknown 


when the present framework of our 
tax system was established. The at- 
tempt to force the new wine into the 


old bottles is not only spoiling the wine, 
but eracking the bottles.” 

He also adds: 

“The failure to secure adequate com- 
pensation from individuals and corpora- 
tions alike for the franchises and privi- 
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leges that are granted by the commun- 
ity.” 

He further adds: 

“The undue burden cast upon the 
farmer.” 

And in addition to this: 

“The failure to make great wealth 
contribute its due share.” 

He then goes on to state the remedy 
for this, in his opinion, is the separation 
of the state tax from the local tax. 

Professor Adams _ says: 

‘No one can deny that in the aver- 
age state the device state equaliza- 
tion has been a No one can 
deny that some of the taxes now levied 
by the local governments belong more 
logically to the state government. No 
competent critic will question the state- 
ment that the reform movement which 
has brought practical separation in New 
York, Connecticut, Vermont, New Jer- 
sey, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Wis- 





consin, and other states, has been in 
the main a wholesome and logical de- 
velopment, worthy of being imitated 
in states which have not yet taken this 
first step.” 

The principle of Amendment No. 1 
is in aceord with these views, and foes 
a step further, in that it provides for 
a very thorough method of assessing 
public service corporations which have 
state-wide ramifications. Under _ this 
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Amendment it will be impossible for a 
railway to have a big assessment in one 
place and avoid assessments in other 
places. The State assesses it as a 
whole, and while the various little 
localities may lose some local taxes, 
yet they are more than compensated 
by the remission of state taxes. 

In addition to this, Amendment No. 1 


has two very important elements. It 
vives home rule in taxation and takes 
corporations out of politics By “home 
rule” is meant allowing each munici- 


pality to assess Its own property tree 
from any interference by the State 
Board of Equalization. And, on the 
other hand, if the legislature in publie 
session fixes the tax of a public utility 
corporation at a certain per cent. of 
its gross income, all discretion is removed 
from the Assessor, and it becomes 
useless for a corporation to take any 
part in loeal politics, because it has 
nothing either to gain or loss 


There are many reasons why the 
State of California should continue its 
progress in the reformation of its tax 
system, and not go back to the old, 
obsolete and antiquated method of col- 
lecting revenue. Amendment No. 1 is 
a step in the right direction, and in 
stead of going back, the State should 
improve on it and add to it. It is the 


initial step in an enduring reform 


Municipal Lighting in Pasadena. 


From John D. Me 


and H.C 


[NOTE. In the December issue 
of the ‘‘ Out West” there appeared an 
unsigned article under the title, ‘‘ Mu- 
nicipal Ownership in Pasadena—A 
Study of the Failure of An Ambitious 
Scheme.” This article was based in 
large part upon a letter, without date, 
from Charles C. Glass, a former man- 
ager of Pasadena’s Municipal Lighting 
Plant, who for good cause was removed 
by the Mayor and City Council about 
three years ago. The article referred 
to carries intrinsic evidence of kinship 
to attacks upon the plant which have 
frequently emanated from private in- 
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terests in Pasadena, intended to con- 
fuse the people’s minds and create 
minor issues, and so attract attention 
from what it has accomplished. Be- 
cause Pasadena is proud of the success 
of its Municipal Lighting Plant and 
wishes other cities to know what can be 
accomplished by municipal owner- 
ship, the following article has been 
prepared by the Lighting Committee 
of the City Council. In its prepara- 
tion, it was believed that the readers 
of this magazine would be interested 
in an affirmative statement of what 
municipal ownership has accomplished 
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in Pasadena, rather than in a discus- 
sion of specific figures an? arguments 


contained in the article referred to 
and this article is therefore framed 
with this end in view. It should 


be said, however, that the figures in 

Mr. Glass’ letter and the article ac- 

companying it are not correct and 

that they bear a striking similarity 
in respect to their accuracy to the 
figures and estimates which Mr. Glass, 
during his incumbency, furnished to 
the Mayor and City Council and 
which brought about a lack of confi- 
dence in his ability upon the part of 
city authorities and the people of 

Pasadena. ] 

Take the case of a resident and tax- 
payer of Pasadena living in a home 
valued say at $8,000.00. He remem- 
bers when he paid for lighting his house 


at the rate of 15 cents per kilowatt 
hour, 662-3 per cent higher than he 


now pays, and his monthly bills aver- 
aged from $5.00 to $10.00, when service 
was poor—his complaints disregarded. 
Now the city plant furnishes him with 
light at a base rate of 5 cents per kilowatt 
hour and he saves about $40.00 to 
$80.00 every year in his light bills. He 
remembers that during the fiscal vear 
ending June 30, 1910, the city plant, 
out of its earnings, paid the principal 
and interest on the bonded indebted- 
ness incurred for its construction, in 
addition to all operating expenses, and 
had left for depreciation and new con- 
struction, an amount equal approxi- 
mately 5 per cent of the cost of the 
plant. He knows furthermore that even 
should he be called upon to pay his 
entire proportion of this indebtedness 
immediately, it would amount to less 
than the saving he has already effected 
in his light bills, and that the increase 
in his taxes to meet the principal and 
interest on the bonded indebtedness, 
assuming that the bond charges should 
not be met by the plant from its earn- 
ings, would average but 37-10 cents 
per $100.00 of assessed valuation, 
amounting in his case, his property 
being assessed at $5,000.00, to 
than $2.00 per year. This is less than the 
saving effected by him in reduced light 
bills every month, He knows that 
these results are attributable entirely 
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to the city lighting plant. He remem- 
bers how in June of last year the city 
plant announced that it would reduce 
its base rate from seven cents to five 
cents, and at the same time the private 
lighting companies in the City of Los 
Angeles were invoking the referendum 
against an ordinance of that city re- 
ducing the rates from nine cents to 
seven cents, claiming that such a re- 
duction amounted to confiscation of 
their property. He has witnessed con- 
tinued and bitter attacks upon the 
plant from private interests, attempts 
to confuse the people, to raise minor 
issues, to place obstacles in the way 
of its success, in spite of which he has 
witnessed the plant going steadily ahead 
until now it is furnishing electricity 
to 3650 private consumers in Pasadena 
in addition to furnishing all the public 
and street lighting. To this man and 
to thousands of others similarly situated, 
municipal ownership in Pasadena as 
exemplified in its municipal light plant 
is a complete success. 

From the standpoint of the city as 
a whole, it may be said that its people 
have effected and are now effecting a 
saving of not less than $100,000.00 per 
annum by reason of the difference in 
rates charged before the city built its 
plant and the rates which are now in 
effect. This estimate has been  pub- 
lished repeatedly in the local press 
and has never been questioned. Fur- 
thermore, the establishment of a mu- 
nicipal lighting plant has had the effect 
of bringing forth a spirit of civic loyalty 
and consciousness, of confidence upon 
the part of the people in their power 
and ability to maintain successfully 
their own public utilities. Such a 
spirit is an invaluable asset to any 
community and the people of Pasadena 
today are better equipped to take up 
new enterprises and consummate them 
successfully by reason of their successful 
conduct of a lighting plant in the face 


of the most vigorous opposition from 
the hands of private interests. 


The average reader is little interested 
in figures. However, the figures show- 
ing the result of the operations of the 
municipal light plant since July 1, 1910, 
being the first six months of the present 
fiscal year, tell such a surprising story 
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of efficiency and economy and of what 
a determined community can accom- 
plish for itself, that they are well worth 
careful consideration. It should be re- 
membered that on September 1, 1910, 
rates were reduced from seven cents to 
five cents per kilowatt hour and that 
therefore, during four months of this 
period, the city plant was operating 
under a 50 per cent lower rate than the 
rate of the average city of its size in 
Southern California. It should also be 
said in this connection that the five 
cent base rate above referred to scales 
down to as low as three cents per kilo- 
watt hour for larger quantities of 
electricity used for lighting purposes 
and for power the rate runs from four 
cents down to and one-half cents 
per kilowatt hour. During this period 
the receipts of the plant were $48,077.26; 
the operating expenses were $24,831.72; 
the net earnings were $23,245.54; the 
amount necessary to pay the principal 
and interest on the maturing bonded 
indebtedness for this period amounted 
to $10,306.26. Deducting this from the 
net earnings, a balance of $12,939.28 
is left applicable to depreciation or new 
construction. 

The assertion is frequently made that 
a steam plant cannot compete with a 
hydro-electric plant; also that the pub- 
lie cannot conduct a plant as efficiently 
and economically as a private corpora- 
tion. During the vear 1909, Pasadena’s 
municipal plant was still in its infancy. 
It had less than one-half of the business 
which it now enjoys.<In the City of 
Los Angeles the Southern California 
Edison Company, which has a hydro- 
electric plant, does an immense volume 
of business, amounting in said city 
during the year 1909 to $1,229,957.09, 
or about 20 times the volume of business 
done by the municipal plant during the 
same period. Naturally one would ex- 
pect that the cost of furnishing elec- 
tricity in a large city like Los Angeles 
by a large company like the Southern 
California Edison Company, doing such 
a large volume of business, would be 
extremely low compared with the cost 
of producing and furnishing electricity 
by Pasadena’s municipal steam plant. 
Under the ordinances of the City of 
Los Angeles, public utility corporations 


one 
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are required to make certain sworn 
statements to aid the City Council 


in fixing rates. There is now on file in 
the office of the City Clerk of Los Angeles 
the sworn statement of the secretary 
of the Southern California Edison Com- 
pany, in which appear the following 
items: 

‘“‘2—Expenditures incurred during the 
year ending December 31, 1909, for 
supplying electric light and electric 
power to the City of Los Angeles 
and to its inhabitants 

Generation and ‘Trans- 
mission expense 

Distribution expense 

General expense 

Taxes and licenses 


$393,237.26 
298 937.70 
153,357.17 
87,324.48 


$932,856.61 

“3—Total amount of electricity in 
kilowatt hours furnished and sup- 
plied during the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1909, to the City of Los 
Angeles and to its inhabitants, for 
electric light and for electric power 
respectively 

For electric lighting 

For electric power 


Total 


11,750,575 
31,341,702 


43,092,277 


TotaL. 
Thus it appears that it cost the 
Southern California Edison Company 


$0.02163 per kilowatt hour to furnish 
electricity in the City of Los Angeles 
during the year 1909. During the same 
period Pasadena’s municipal lighting 
plant produced electricity at an aver- 
age cost of $0.02007 per kilowatt hour. 
In other words, Pasadena’s municipal 
plant in this year produced electricity 
at a less cost than the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company in the City of 
Angeles. While the figures showing the 
cost of production for the year 1910 
are not yet available, it may be said 
that they will not show any increase 
in cost, and probably will show a slight 
decrease. 

In the article in the December number 
of the Out West to which reference 
has been made, it is state that the 
Southern California Edison Com- 
pany has $500,000 invested in water 
power and transmission lines charged 
to Pasadena, and another $500,000 in 
its distributing system, making a total 
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investment chargeable against Pasa- 
dena, and upon which presumably a 
return must be secured, of $1,000,000. 
Pasadena has constructed a complete 
municipal plant with a distributing 
system reaching into every part of the 
city for $450,000 in round figures, less 
than one-half the amount claimed to be 
invested by the Southern California 
Edison Company, to enable it to per- 
form substantially the same service. 

These facts and figures tell in part 
the story of what the municipal plant 
has accomplished in the line of effi- 
ciency and economical management. 
No one, it is believed, would venture the 
statement that they tell a story of 
anything but success. 

The influence of Pasadena’s — light 
plant has not been confined to Pasa- 
dena alone. A year ago the people of 
Los Angeles were paying private lighting 
companies for light at the rate of nine 
cents per kilowatt hour. In the smaller 
towns in Southern California the rates 
ranged from twelve and one-half cents 
per kilowatt hour to fifteen cents per 
kilowatt hour. Today, the people of 
Los Angeles are receiving their light 
for seven cents, the people of Alhambra 
and South Pasadena for from eight 
cents to eight and one-half cents and 
other cities in Southern California for 
ten cents. Had it not been for Pasa- 
dena demonstrating that with its muni- 
cipal plant it could manufacture and 
distribute electricity at a rate much 
lower than that charged for many years 
by private lighting companies, these 
reductions would not have resulted. 
From the standpoint of these cities 
municipal ownership in Pasadena has 
been a great benefit to Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Before concluding this article, the 
writers cannot refrain from  adverting 
to the character of the attacks which 
are directed against the plant. Two 
statements contained in the Out West 
may be taken as typical of these. 

It is said that every customer 
of the plant represents an _ increased 
average cost of above $149.00. By 
the same line of argument the cost of 
every consumer now patronizing the 
Southern California Edison Company 
in the City of Pasadena, which Company 
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is proclaimed to represent the highest 
type of efficiency in electrical manage- 
ment, is in the neighborhood of $400.00 
As a matter of fact, the figure of $149.00 
per consumer is absurd. The actual 
cost of taking on each new consumer 
is less than $25.00. Again, it is said, 
‘“‘a most vital error was the refusal of 
the present city administration to accept 
the terms of the Pacific States Tele- 
phone Company to use the poles and 
one underground duct in extending 
the municipal system.” Unless tele 
phone lines are especially constructed 
with a view to their joint occupancy 
by telephone lines and high voltage 
lines, their use for both purposes is 
entirely impracticable and dangerous. 
The lines of the Pacific States Telephone 
Company in Pasadena are not suscep 
table to such joint use and that company 
would not permit of the stringing of 
high voltage lines upon its poles. It 
being necessary to erect poles for the 
high voltage lines of the city plant, 
the offer of the telephone company 
referred to was entirely worthless to 
the city. 

The policy of the City of Pasadena 
in conducting its municipal plant is 
now firmly established. It is not being 
maintained as a “mild club” with whic 
to foree down the rates charged by 
private lighting companies, but is 
complete and efficient business insti- 
tution conducted for the service of 
the people. Its rates have been steadily 
reduced from a base rate of eight cents 
per kilowatt hour to a base rate ol 
five cents per kilowatt hour as patronage 
and increased efficiency have permitted. 
Its_purpose is not to make money, but 
rather to save money for the people 
by supplying them with good service 
at the lowest rate consistent with main- 
taining the plant upon a self-sustaining 
and self-perpetuating basis. This policy 
does not pertain to any one particular 
administration or local party, but rep- 
resents the consensus of opinion of the 
entire community. Attempts may and 
probably will be made by selfish inter- 
ests to inject the plant into politics 
in the hope of securing a complaisant 
or friendly administration, which will 
allow of the plant being hampered and 
undermined. It may, however, safely 
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be said that the people of Pasadena, 


fully cognizant of the large benefits 
which have resulted to them from the 
plant and with the realization of the 
part Pasadena has played in the great 


conflict for economic emancipation of 
nunicipalities from the domination of 
utility corporations, will not 


private 
the management of this large 


permit 


AND 
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property to be confided to any man o! 
set of men who will not openly and 
vigorously conduct it along its now 
settled line of policy 
John D. 
W. K. Fogg 
H. C. Hotaling 
Lighting Committee. 
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The Church and the Hypocrite. 


How 
and Look 
the Slightest 
Nazare ne. 


By J. A. 


Long 


Wall the 
Up to Men Who Have 
Touch oj the Spirit 0) the 


Selvyt of Red Lodge, 


Harbor 
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Church 
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Our town is a small town, of possibly 
tive thousand inhabitants, fully seventy 
per cent of whom are foreigners. It is 
a coal-mining camp, nestling in the great 
Rockies, and forty-five miles from the 
main line of any railroad. Nevertheless, 
we have our daily train and manage to 
know what in the world. 
There are five active churches here hav- 
ing church buildings—the Roman Catho- 
lic, the Episcopalian, the Methodist, 
the Congregational, and the Finnish 
Lutheran. I do not know what the 
exact membership in these churches is, 
but I do know that, compared to the 
population of the city, it is relatively 
small. And why is a 
\ man does not go to church to listen 
to the personal experiences of the preacher 
even if they are every word true, which 
I sometimes seriously doubt. Neither 


he care to listen to the speaker’s 


is roing on 


1 4 ‘ 
his? 


does 


views on the public questions of the 
day, as he can get just as much as he 
wants of that almost any time and 


No; what the 
r when he goes 


anywhere. average man 
wants and expects to hea 
to church is an intelligent discussion of 
the Bible and the plan of salvation as 
it can be applied to the present. More 
times than otherwise this is the one sub- 
ject on which he is not informed, and he 
is seeking information along these lines, 
and any authoritative information a 


preacher can give is news to him and is 
acceptable as such a oe 

There is in Our Town a man prominent 
in church work, who leads in prayer, re- 
fuses work on Sunday, is opposed to any 
and all forms of Sunday amusement, vio- 
lently opposed to saloons and dancing 

in short, a model citizen. This man 
owns a large mercantile establishment, 
does a big business, and employs several 
clerks. Not long ago one of these clerks, 
a man doing three men’s work 
on a small salary, went to this man and 
a raise in accordance with a 
verbal contract made at the time he 
had hired him. The clerk not only re- 
minded the gentleman of this contract, 
but used as a further argument the fact 
that the merehant had unloaded on him 
about three times the amount of work 
he had agreed to perform, and that he 
had carried the extra load without a 
murmur. The clerk also stated that his 
wife and baby 
living was high and doctor’s bills higher, 
got this increase he could 
All of this the good Christ- 
Also he knew 
sa salesman by nature, 


about 


asked for 


were both in poor health, 


that unless he 
hardly live. 

lan gentleman knew. 
that this clerk wa 
had done nothing else all his life, and that 
there was no vacancy in his line in th 
city at the time, and the clerk could 
not afford to move, and consequently 
would be foreed to continue in his emplov 
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so long as he and his family could exist 
on the wages he was paying. What did 
he do? Took a day to think it over. 
The next day he called his clerk upon 
the carpet and laid down the law to him. 
Told him the idea of his asking for 
an increase of salary was simply pre- 
posterous, denied ever having made 
any contract to increase his salary, said 
he could get along very well without him, 
and would let him go before he would 
stand for anything of the kind. However 
he said he did not want a dissatisfied 
employee, so if the clerk thought he 
could go ahead and be satisfied and 
never let anything of the kind occur again, 
he would, out of the bigness of his own 
heart, give him an increase of five dollars 
per month; just about one-fifth of what 
the clerk had asked for and what the 
gentleman had agreed to pay at the time 
of hiring him! There you have the case 
in a nutshell. I have told-this story as 
an illustration of how the church, to use 
a slang expression, “fails to deliver the 
goods,” in that they harbor and look up 
to men who have not the slightest touch 
of the spirit of the lowly Nazarene— 
men who have not in their lives even 
common justice or regard for the truth. 
Brother Jones, another pillar of the 
church, may hire men and tell them that 
he wants them to bring a certain class 
of trade. He may know that in order 
to get this certain class of business it 
is necessary to frequent saloons, gambling 
rooms, and houses of ill repute, but what 
does that concern him? He is not re- 
sponsible for his brother’s keeping, and 
if a young man in pursuit of this business 
falls and goes down to destruction, he 
van not help it. He attends church 
regularly and never goes near such places 
himself. He may hire girls at salaries 
barely sufficient to keep them clothed 
and scantily fed and work them twelve 
to fourteen hours a day, until they be- 
come absolutely desperate and are willing 
to submit to anything in order to escape 
the hellish torture; and if they fall, surely 
he is not to blame. He can get other 
girls for the same price, so why pay more? 
And it is because the aver- 

age man is familiar with the life and 
methods of Brother Jones, and knows 
that those high up in church life are 
equally as well acquainted with the 
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facts in the case as he is, and no effort 
is made to oust Brother Jones or call 
him to account for his misdeeds, that 
the average man turns away in disgust 
and says “If this is Christianity, I don’t 
care for any. If I go to hell, it will be 
as a full-fledged, dyed-in-the-wool sinner, 
not as a mercerized hypocrite.” 

In one of the old prophecies we hear 
the prophet cry out; “‘ How long, O Lord! 
wilt Thou suffer the pollution of Thy 
sanctuary?” And the Lord’ answered 
and said: ‘‘ Unto two thousand and three 
hundred days, then shall My sanctuary 
be cleansed.” I am not a Bible chron- 


ologist. I do not know when this will 
happen. But I do know that then, 
and not until then, will the Chruch reach 
out and take its proper hold on the 


community, and men and women will 
flock into it and be proud to say: “I 
am a Christian.”’ 


COMMUNICATION. 
From Edward W. Dickey 
Editor, Out West, 
Dear Sir:—In your issue of January 
28, the statement is made that Senator- 
elect Works attributes much of his success 
in securing his election to the fact that 
“‘he had the ‘right thought’ and was assisted 
by a Christian Science healer.”’ 

Permit me to say that it is not possibl 
to use Christian in any 
manner. The practice of this 
is based solely upon the infinite Mind or 
God, and makes manifest at all times and 
under all circumstances the 
declaration that “Thy will and not mine 
be done.” It is not Christian 
practice to use it in the furtherance oj 
human desires or plans, but solely to make 
manifest God’s law in human affairs. 

The practice of holding what is called 
the “right thought” is nothing more o 
less than a phase of hypnotism. This 
is the polar opposite of Christian Science 
practice. It is but a phase of the workings 
of what Paul termed the “carnal mind,” 
which he adds is “‘emnity against God.” 
All that is not upright and Godlike is 
overthrown by Christian Science, which 
has come solely to proclaim the entire 
gospel of Christ. Yours Sincerely, 

Edward W. Dickey 
Los Angeles, California. 
February 8, 1911. 
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“To own a home makes a man a better 
citizen, gives him standing in the com- 
munity, and establishes a credit.” 


A wit defined home as 

““ The place where a man is scolded the 
most and is treated the best.” 

Webster fails to come up to expecta- 
tions when he ealls home ‘a dwelling 
house.”” Even the revised Webster is 
out of date. Webster needs moderniz- 
ing. Webster needs a live reader. Web- 
ster needs a trip through the foothills, 
the orange groves, the canyons and the 
rolling country stretches of Southern 
California. Webster would then re- 
vise his term, for Southern California 
conjures up some marvelous home- 
building. 

Philadelphia has been called the city 
of homes. That is put in the past tense 
with a purpose. 
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Home-Building and the Southland 


By Ernest Ingold 





Los Angeles is called the city of homes. 


Home-building interests Southern Cal- 
ifornia in two ways. The home being 
the place where character, habits and 
ideas are formed, interests us from an 
aesthetic standpoint. Good men come 
from good homes. The daintiest birds 
are those which build the neatest nests. 

Los Angeles is solving the much talked 
of city beautiful problem through its 
home-owners. 

Los Angeles has grown wondrously 
and the building of the city is its chief 
industry. 

The population of Los Angeles and 
the immediate vicinity is growing at 
the rate of from 50,000 to 90,000 a year. 
thé estimate depending upon the business 
of the man making it. The influx of 
new comers is temporarily taken care 
of at the hotels and in the apartment 





Park Scene. College Tract. One of the sixteen parks maintained by a perpetual endowment fund 
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West Forty-Eighth street from Western, July 10, 1910 
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The same location, West Forty-Eighth street, from Western, January 10, 1911. A change in six months 


and rooming houses. Later these people surely toward one end—a city beautiful. 
demand homes; persistently and insis- Home-building here is city beautiful 
This has directly been the cause building. The distinction between this 
new industry and the building business 
as the distinction 


tingly. 
of the birth of 
A new industry—home-building! 
You ask why a new industry? between 
Because in no other city are designers, Home-building and house-buildin 
architects, builders, tract planners and Where the demand for homes exists, 
real estate promotors working more there exists also the real estate man. 


in general is the same 
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One of the finest types of Bungalow to be found in Southern California 


Of necessity, his product must measure 
up to the best on the market, or in special 
features, better the best. Home- 
owners and those who may be ealled 
home-owning promotors have actually 
accomplished more in the way of work- 
ing out a real city beautiful than all 
the elaborate reports of experts, of city 
planners and of the city beautiful experts 
combined. 

The home-owner works unconsciously. 
He does not work with intention. He 
may not be a city beautiful enthusiast. 
His energies are concentrated on his 


own little 60 by 150 piece of Los Angeles. 
He gets something done. His’ work 
actually shows. Put his bit of developed 
nature beside the work of his neighbor 
and 

There is your city beautiful. 

Under way, half built and the cost 
equitably distributed. 

Then what are these homes? 

Their unique design is the result of 
the adaption of the earliest attempts of 
man to build for himself a dwelling. 
The first homes were of a single story 
This is here adapted to modern require- 





A typical street panorama, Gramercy Place 
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Purely Rustic and a perfect love of a home 














ments. Into this adaption has been 
worked the idea of utility above all 
others. 

The utilitarian idea carries with it 


the one story plan, meaning a saving 
in work to the home keeper of one half. 
Utility again demands a single living 
room, a cabinet kitchen and a screen 
porch. Such are the results of the 
working out the design for utility. To 
these ideas have been added those neces- 


West Fiftieth street, east from Western. 





Derby Park Tract. 


sitated by the profuse use of flowers; 
wall boxes, flower boxes, patios and per- 
golas. The low roof, wide eaves, cobble 
stone porch pillars, brackets, the ever- 
present fireplace and sun parlor, are 
purely artistic improvements made on 
the original idea and adding to comfort 
and appearance. 

Southern California is a place of home- 
owners. Over sixty per cent of the 
wage earners either own or are purchasing 


Note the distance of the house line from the sidewal! 
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California Rustic. A style of 


their homes. The reason is not far to 
seek. Its influence on the Los Angeles of 
twenty vears from now can be vaguely 
forecasted. 

Southern California homes are cheap 
homes to build. A well built, five room 
bungalow with every modern improve- 
ment, on a good street, provided with 
water, gas, sewers, electricity, telephones, 
good car service, a twenty minute ride 
from the business district, can be pur- 
chased for $3,000. Bungalows are on 
the market for less, but are of inferior 
construction. 

They cost little for many reasons. 
Basements are not needed, or if the lux- 
urv of a furnace is demanded, a basement 
10 by 12 is ample. Foundations go only 
deep enough to reach hard pan, not to 
below the frost line. Studding, carrying 
no second story and consequently little 
weight, is light. Sheathing is omitted, 
as is building paper, in most cases. 

A poor man can purchase a home on 
better terms, in a better location, and 
if need be, he can dispose of it more 
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construction in high tavor 


easily in Southern California than in 
any other city in the country. 

Subdivisions are numerous and thous- 
ands of lots are to be purchased on in- 
stallments orfor cash. Owning the lot, 
a man has at his command a hundred 
builders who will furnish the capital 
to erect his home, designed according to 
his own ideas and finished to his order. 

He can pay for this at the rate, or- 
dinarily, of one per cent a month. The 
monthly payments sometimes include 
not only insurance and taxes, but in- 
terest as well. 

Better still. With as small a sum 
as $200 or $300, a man can purchase 
not only a home, but the lot as well, 
the payments being on the one per cent 
basis. All of the homes illustrated here 
have been sold on these terms. 

The result? A city of home-owning 
people, where children are growing up 
with the home-owning idea in them. 
The result? A city of homes, the home 
idea being carried out for miles and miles 
along its streets, in its model communi- 
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Typical Swiss. This style has 


ties, its subdivisions and its foothill 
valleys. The individual home crowds 
out the apartment and the tenement. 


Los Angeles twenty vears from now will 
be a wonderful example of the home- 
owning idea and 

An idea actually carried out. 

The home-owning spirit manifests it- 
self in the gardens, the individual home 
settings and in whole communities. 
There are several examples of community 
development which are known nation- 
ally. One of them is described here. 
It is College tract, a development pro- 
ject of the Los Angeles Investment Co. 
Its streets, joining those of the city proper 
make this model community one of the 
many units to be linked some day in 
a city beautiful. 

The subdivision has about a thousand 
lots of ample size. On these lots there 
has been carried out a systematic home- 
building development. There have been 
erected here over four hundred homes 
and there are not two alike architectur- 
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recently been much employed. 


ally. The homes including the lots, 
cost from $2700 to $6000 and are arranged 
so that homes of the $5,000 quality will 
face and adjoin homes of like value 
Each home is built with a vacant lot 
on either side. These lots are graded, 
planted with trees and lawn and an ar- 
tistic fence, stained to match the adjoin- 
ing homes, is put in. The purchaser of 
each home has a free two year option 
on. the adjoining vacant lot, the only 
requirement being that he keep it watered 
and keep the lawn in condition. He 
may use it for chickens garden 
Every home is set far back from the 
street, miles of palms, acacias, parking, 
curbs, streets and cement walks are put 
in. Public utilities, gas, water, electricit) 
and telephones are placed in the alleys 
In this community, there are sixteen 
small parks laid out with winding walks 
trees, shrubs, hedges and flower beds 
The parks and streets are permanent 
endowed and cared for by a fund of 
$30,000. The management of the ga 
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Model store, Forty-eighth street between Gramercy and Cimarron. This is half of the building 

deners and laborers is vested in a Park  tricts of Los Angeles? Can it fail to 
Commission elected by all the property actually work out the city beautiful 
owners. p = : ; : plan? 

The social life of the community is ; 

: So Los Angeles, through its wage 


taken care of by the Improvement 
Association which meets in the Assembly 
Hall in the model store buildings. The 
meetings are held semi-monthly, alternate 
ones being entertainments. 

There is a well equipped playground, 
a church, a series of model stores and a 
post office. 

Such is typically a Los Angeles de- 
velopment. Can this kind of home- 
owning and this sort of a home settling 


fail to influence the generation now 
growing up? Can it fail to influence 


for good the expansion of the home dis- 


earners and home-owners, is building a 
city beautiful, a city not the product 
of the draughting board or of a city plan- 


ning expert. It is the scheme of the 
small man, the man with the humble 
home. 


It is the little man, the one who holds 
the small job; the man who plants a 
garden and then a hedge to hide it from 
the street; the man who draws $2 or 
$3 or $4 a day and puts a third of it into 
his home, who is bringing into life 

The City Beautiful. 
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Rogers Lake and Regulation Peak, Yosemite National Park. 
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Facts and Illusions About Hetch-Hetchy. 


By William Frederic Bade. 


The February Out West contains an 
article on the Hetch-Hetchy issue, by 
a former mayor of San Francisco. in it 
occur such statements as the following: 
“The true nature lover looks upon man 
as a defilement;” he ‘‘stoutly contends 
that whatever is, is right; “he doesn’t 
love his fellows; “‘his intimacy with 


God makes him intolerant of human 
criticism, and, to him, civilization is 
a blight.’ John Muir is the leader of 


these nature lovers as the writer sees 
them. John Muir’s national reputation 
for probity and public spirit did not 
prevent Mr. Phelan from trying to 
fasten on him by innuendo the dubious 
distinction of having ‘operated the 
first saw-mill in Yosemite Valley.” It 
seems hard to believe that Mr. Phelan is 
the only public man in San Francisco 
who does not know that John Muir never 
cut down a tree in Yosemite Valley. 
He sawed up for building material a 
few wind-fallen trees that otherwise 
would have rotted on the ground. But 
what has that to do with the question? 

Mr. Phelan complains that his oppo- 
nents have neglected the obligation 
of courtesy and fairness in presenting 
their side of the case. We are in- 
clined to think that his reckless rhetoric 
about nature lovers, quoted above, and 
the “‘saw-mill” insinuation furnish an 
occasion for the application of his own 
judgment to “people who have a_ bad 
ease.” It is, indeed, a question whether 
it is worth while to answer an article 
which mistakes a grotesque impugnment 
for an opponent’s motive for an ar- 
gument, Besides, the whole question 
is now in the hands of a board of army 
engineers for determination. If the case 
of San Francisco is as just and as des- 
perate as the writer seems to think it 
is, the board will undoubtedly find in 
the city’s favor. Why waste any more 
ink on the subject? 


But one familiar with the facts in 
the case will not be surprised by the 
anxiety which the promotors of the 
Hetch-Hetchy project display over the 
new turn of affairs. The Publie Lands 
Committees of the President, 
and the Interior Department have seen 
more than enough suspect 
that the project is Cato on the outside 
and Nero on the inside; and that the 
Garfield grant was made without due 
determination of the necessities of the 
case. 

Let us take up seriatim a few of Mr. 
Phelan’s statements. His favorite al- 
lusion to ‘‘ Little Breeches,”’ followed by 
a plea “for the little children,” loses 
both pertinence and pathos when the 
reader discovers that a dozen sources 
besides Hetch-Hetchy are waiting to 
slake their thirst. Indeed, it is to be 
hoped that these litttle children, together 
with their fathers and mothers, will 
escape the danger of an unfiltered water 
supply, guarded by such ordinary“ pre- 
cautions” as are “now enforced in the 
Yosemite.”’ Had the writer looked into 
even the most elementary text-book on 
sanitation, it would have prevented him 
from asserting that anything short of 
absolute exclusion would make it “im- 
possible to contaminate the water sup- 
ply by campers [in the Tuolumne Mead- 
ows] at that distance’ (i. e. 20 miles 
above Hetch-Hetchy ), and, in fact, all 
the way down the Grand Canyon of the 
Tuolumne to Hetch-Hetchy, for this 
stupendous canyon is destined to rank 
as one of the wonders of the world. 

The Sixth Report of the Rivers Pol- 
lution Commission of England contains 
the conclusion “‘that there is no river 
in the United Kingdom which is long 
enough to purify itself of sewage re- 
ceived at its source.’’ Furthermore, 
“rivers of steep or moderate slope’’ 
are more dangerous than those in which 


Congress, 


reason to 
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the rate of flow permits sedimentation. 
The fall of the Tuolumne is over four 
thousand feet in twenty miles. The 
latest authorities (Leeds, Mills, ete. ) 
attach little importance to purification 
by aeration. The chance pollutions to 
which camping in the Tuolumne Mead- 
ows and Grand Canyon would expose 
the Tuolumne River and its tributaries, 
makes the project as advocated by 
Mr. Phelan an intolerable menace to 
public health. 

‘“Impounding reservoirs,’ writes Hill 
in his Public Water Supplies, “such as 
constitute the sources of supply for 
New York and Liverpool, are not open 
to the same degree of pollution as lakes 
and rivers; but excepting the 
ground of such sources be laid waste, 


drainage- 
and 
rendered jree jrom all animal influences, 
cannot be regarded as complying with the 
highest standard of hygiene.” The italics 
are mine. I may add that the adoption 
even of the inadequate public health 
regulations now in force on the Croton 
watershed would make it impossible 
to permit camping privileges in the 
northern half of the Yosemite National 
Park. The entire five hundred square 
miles would necessarily become a back- 
yard annex of San Francisco. 

Mr. Phelan grows enthusiastic over 
the mountain lakes that supply Bir- 
mingham and Glasgow, but fails to 
state that the doubtful privilege of 
observation from a highway is but a 
small part of the recreational use to 
which a public park is dedicated. Some- 
what closer scrutiny, in fact, shows 
that the writer is convicted by his own 
argument. Glasgow, which is supplied 
from Loch Katrine, has for a long time 
had a typhoid death rate of about 
twenty-three in a hundred thousand. 
This means that the protective sani- 
tation of its water supply must be 
classified as third rate, while a dozen 
or more great European cities that 
filter their water have a typhoid death 
rate of less than ten in a hundred thous- 
and. Even New York has made a 
far better record than Glasgow. 

The German Imperial Board — of 
Health, the greatest sanitary tribunal 
in ‘the world, has declared that all sur- 
face supplies, from whatever source, 
must be adequately and systematically 
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filtered just before use. During the 
past vear the present writer took oc- 


casion to investigate some of the best 
managed water supplies in Germany, 
Switzerland, and England.  Every- 
where the testimony of experts and ex- 
perience was to the effect that no wise 


and provident city, at this stage of 
sanitary science, will jeopardize the 
health of its inhabitants with an un- 


filtered water supply. If for reasons 
best known to itself a municipal govern- 
ment nevertheless decides to obtain 
an unfiltered supply, scientific know- 
ledge and the welfare of the supplied 
communities demand the rigid ex- 
clusion of the public from the drainage 
And this, let it be well under- 
means the withdrawal of one- 
half of our finest national park from the 
recreational use of the American public 
For detailed evidence that the 
clusions here set forth are in keeping 
with modern sanitary science, the 
reader is referred to Turneaure and 
tussell’s work on Public Water Sup- 
plies (1909 ed.). 

If there are any angels “loafing ‘ round 
the throne” they can hardly engage in 
better business than in preventing the 
consummation ofa project which quite 
needlessly threatens to kill either a 
goodly percentage of the community, 
including “the little children,’ or to 
divert the best half of Yosemite Nat- 
ional Park from public, to comparative- 


area. 
stood, 


con- 


ly private use. The quarrel with the 
water company and the proposal to 
supply San Francisco with unfiltered 


water, exposed to pollution, are matters 
of private concern to that city. But 
it is due to the activity and public spirit 
of the nature lovers that an impartial 
board of army engineers has _ been 
appointed to inquire into the alleged 
necessity of invading a national park 
and then, later on after the grant has 
been made, pleading the superior im- 
portance of public health to exclude 
the public from it. Shylock, of course, 
asserts that he wants only a pound of 
flesh; the victim and the judges are 
interested in the inevitable consequences. 
The Commonwealth Club of San Fran- 
cisco is already aware of what is involved 
in the project, for one of its recent re- 
ports states that “it probably will be 
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necessary to prevent camping in the 
immediate vicinity of the [Hetch-Hetchy] 
reservoir” (Vol. IV. No. 6, p. 331). 
The argument on which the writer 
chiefly relies in his effort to discredit 
the nature lovers is the ‘beautiful’ fal- 
lacy. From what has been said in the 
previous discussion, it must be apparent 
that the question whether Hetch-Hetchy 
looks better drowned or alive is part 
of a much more important question about 
which the writer keeps discretely silent. 
What is the use of talking about a beau- 
tiful lake from which the public will 
have to be kept away? But let us bear 
for a moment with the writer’s curious 
assumption and look at the _ picture 
with which he bolsters up his argu- 
ment. It is an invention to catch the 
uninformed. Mirror effects on lakes in 
the Sierra Nevada occur only for a 
few minutes on a still morning just before 
sunrise and again, but less frequently, 
just after sunset. The phenomenon is 
well understood and hasbeen made the 
subject of an interesting study by 


Mr. F. E. Matthes of the U. S. Geolog- 
ical Survey. It occurs only at the 
diurnal turning of the breeze which 


continues all day and destroys all pos- 
sibility of reflection on the Sierra lakes. 
This will be especially true in the Hetch- 
Hetchy Valley where the wind will be 
continually blowing either up or down 


the gorge. This argument about the 
seenic value of the “beautiful lake,”’ 


therefore, is like discussing the question 
whether the “r’’ in “dog” should be 
sounded. It exists only in the mind 
of the city engineer, and no one will 
ever discover it except in photographs 
specially prepared by him. 

It is difficult to follow the celerity 
with which the advocates of the Hetch- 
Hetchy project change their mili- 
tary tactics between Washington and 
San Francisco. In their controversy 
with opponents on the Pacific Coast, 
and in public print generally, they have 
claimed that the Garfield grant was 
made on the basis of an exhaustive 
showing by the city. To quote Mr. 
Garfield’s language in the text of the 
grant: ‘“‘I do not need to pass on the 
claim that this is the only practical 
and reasonable source of water supply 
for the city. It is sufficient that after 
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careful and competent study, the offi- 
cials of the city insist that such is the 
sase.”’ The Director of the Geological 
Survey, George Otis Smith, having been 
asked by Secretary Ballinger to in- 
vestigate the correctness of this claim, 
reported last spring as follows: ‘At the 
hearings before the Senate and House 
committees having under consideration 
proposed legislation looking to the con- 
gressional confirmation of the permit 


accorded to the city the representa- 
tives of San Francisco admitted that 
there are available other sources of 


supply, which sources, in the opinion 


of eminent engineers, are reasonable 
and practicable, it further appearing 
that the preference for the Hetch- 


Hetchy Valley is based primarily upon 


the consideration that it is the only 
source free from conflicting private 
claims. 


Other practicable sources of supply 
being available, the claim of the city 
resolves itself into the question of re- 
lative cost between the national park 
project and the development of such 
other sources, and is, in my opinion, 
not justified.” (Hetch-Hetchy Proceed- 
ings, 1910, p. 7). The city, having 
been cited last spring to show on what 
evidence its claim was based, declared 
that it had no accurate evidence and 
made this the basis of a demand for 
more time. The facts will be found in 


the proceedings of the hearing held 
before the Secretary of the Interior 


last May. The city’s attorney wound 
up his plea for delay as follows: ‘“ Mr. 
Secretary, just one moment more. | 
should like to have it entered upon the 
record, if you will permit me, that the 
city and county of San Francisco at 
this time is not prepared or able to 
make a proper showing or to show cause 
in the matter of the Lake Eleanor se- 
lection to provide for San Francisco’s 
needs, on account ofthe lack of infor- 
mation and data which a proper showing 
should be based.” (op. cit. p. 15). 
That this was the blunt truth about 
the matter was further shown by the 
reluctant admissions of the city engi- 
neer under the questioning of Colonel 
Biddle. Nevertheless Mr. Phelan re- 
cites again that “the whole field has 


been investigated and reported upon’”’ 
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and that Hetch-Hetchy is the unani- 
mous choice of all concerned in the 
investigation. Strange that it did not 
occur to any one to offer as evidence 
the results of these investigations when 
called for! The truth is that other 


sources were never seriously considered, 
and what has been published in the nature 
of scientific investigation simply 
a superficial veneer of justification for 


Was 


the Hetch-Hetchy project. After con- 
sidering all the evidence that could 
be obtained at the hearing, the board 
of army engineers concurred in the 
“opinion that sufficient accurate data 
on Lake Eleanor and adjacent water 
sheds are not available.” 


hong nas ' 
jar away. 


Where the 


the plain, 


And the joot hills clasp 


And the 


lay, 


Oh! 


I'm = yea ning, yearn 


so jar awa y! 
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As stated above, it is due to the nature 
lovers that an advisory Board of Army 
Engineers has been appointed by the 
Secretary of the Interior to determine 
“ whether not the Lake Eleanor 
basin and the watershed contributory, 
which may be made contributary 
thereto, together with all other sources 
of water supply available to the city 
will be adequate for all present and 
reasonably prospective needs of said 
city of San Francisco and adjacent 
bay cities without the inclusion of the 
Hetch-Hetchy Valley.” 

That Board will report to the (Seere- 
tarv in June. We are content to await 
the decision. 


or 


or 


IN THE CITY. 

By Mary Tulloch 
OH! I’m yearning, yearning, yearning jor my land so 
valleys bask in sunshine, circled round by 


range tops grey; 
Where the orange trees aud lemon stretch in rows across 


mountains covered o'er 


the 


with fields of grain. 
Through the city’s throb and turmoil I can hear the 
wood dove’s call, 
poor starved, tram pled, grass plots, upland 
pasiures green recall. 
I can smell the sage brush growing, hear the 


rush ing 


canyon stream, 

Fo my land is ever w th me ima haunting, uw stjul 
dream. 

The light must now be jading from the sunsct’s a/ter- 
glow, 

The evening star is sh ning, and the cool n ght breezes 
blow. 


A coyote’s cry comes jaintly, the crickets chirp the r 


ng, yearning, jor my land 
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UNDER THE PINES. 
Emma Playter Seabury 


Under the pines that toss and reach 
Their arms to the sea, with a tender croon, 
Yearning with a joy o'er the lines oj beach, 
While the waves are whispering love to the moon; 
I wait for you in the golden glow 
Oj the gleaming tide, and the sun kissed west, 
I am waiting and longing and missing you so, 
As the day is folding her tents to rest; 
Under the pines that sing to the sea, 
With the threnody of a sad refrain, 
A note of longing, and love, and pain, 
I am waiting for thee, I am waiting for thee. 


Under the pines, when the evening star 
Swings its lamps o’er the shrines of night, 
When sails drift in from the ports ajar, 
And wanderers turn to the dear home light; 
I wait for thee as the sea sobs still 
For its faithless queen in the arch of blue, 
And the pines are singing their songs on the hill, 
For the waves that turn to the false, untrue. 
Under the pines that sing to the sea, 
I know love sings its tender refrain, 
One .always loves, and another in pain, 
Is waiting for love, as.I wait for thee. 
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The Squaw Girl. 


by Roy Reuben Rosamond 


Author of COLOR’S VICTIM, THE FINKING 
Copyright applied for 1911 by Roy Reuben Rosamond. 


Windy Bill and I were traveling 
the same trackless way across the desert 
and so I chose his vocal noise in pre- 
ference to the solitude. Windy’s plati- 
tudes caused me to answer with a bending 
of the head as we left the lower wastes 
of abominable sage, ascending a mesa 
of mesquite and grotesque cactus. Our 
destination lay a day’s journeying down 
—down where the evening sunlight 
intensified the green of the oasis in its 
setting of sombre gray, an oasis that had 
of late seemingly poured and spread 
before opened flood-gates. From here 
the water ditch serpentined its way 
across the plain, losing itself to the 
eye as it approached the water-shed 
of the western hills. 

When the oasis came into view Windy 
had, apparently, settled upon something 
to talk about, as he did not demand of 
me the usual affirmative nod. 

“Met this writer person down at 
Needles, him shyin’ up to th’ bar as 
what I leans on, proposin’ a drink to 
the broad, wild West by way o’ intro- 
duction. While these willin’ nuptials 
is bein’ performed, said writer person 
ups an’ explains as how he’s come out 
west rakin’ th’ Rocky Mountain an’ 
th’ Sierras an’ th’ desert regions, as with 
a fine tooth comb, for plots for short 
stories. 

“ I accuses Jimmie Nesbit o’ sickin’ 
him onto me, him knowin’ my yarn 
spinin’ nature, as th’ writer person goes 
on explainin’ as how th’ magazines is 
insertin’ full page notices in behalf o’ 
th’ wares he’s come in search of. He 
tells as how he wants unusual, virile, 
up-to-date, vital stories o’ action an’ 
adventure, pure American in tone an’ 
treatment. With another drink he ups 


an’ proposes as how I’m to goin with 
him on shares, his part applyin’ to the 
typewriter business an’ mine to spinnin’ 
th’ best yarns I knows or ever hears 
about. 
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Dramatic rights reserved. 


“Well, th’ story o’ Clorinda, th’ 
squaw-girl, strikes me as bein’ on par 
with such literary ventures, so I sizes 
up my man, him with th’ college, Turkish 
bath appearance, an’ so I thinks a heap, 
squintin’ at my liquor meanwhile. 

““*No sir-ee, Mr. Writer Person, ’ses 
I to th’ mescal. ‘You can’t do th’ 
Indian girl justice. You'll pad an’ 
frill an’ paint an’ powder it with your 
grammer an’ your rhetoric ’til a puncher 
wouldn’t recognize it in a cow trail. 
You’ve got to be of an’ with th’ West 
to be able to write that story. You’ve 
got to see an’ feel an’ know. That 
story’s a drama an’ a great big western 
one, too. Tellin’ you that story an’ 
makin’ you understand would be like 
pearls an’ swine. It’s too big for your 
little eastern brains, an’ no financial 
nets, even, makes me divulge.’ 

“An so I ups an’ disappoints.!” 

The dividing line of Paradise shoulder- 
ed up—the mountain range separating 
the desert from the flower gardens of 
California—and cut the sun in half as 
we unsaddled our horses and hobbled 
them for the night. 

“Did I ever tell you th’ story o’ th’ 
squaw-girl?”’ Windy asked as we were 
preparing our camp beside a water-hole. 

I was anxious to hear the story that 
was a drama, and told him so. While 
the bacon and coffee sent out an appe- 
tizing aroma, Windy continued: 

“To begin without usin’ names, this 
white man comes out on th’ desert per- 
suin’ his sheep raisin’ ways, an’ then he 
marries th’ subdued chief’s daughter 
as what lived down on th’ reservation. 
Afore th’ squaw dies two-half breeds 
comes a whoopin’ into th’ world, growin’ 
up among th’ sheep an’ sage about as 
black as spades, for desert rays sure 
draws out indications o’ mixture. 

“Barrin’ color, th’re two mighty fine 
specimens, bein’ sixteen an’ eighteen 
along about that time, good to rest eyes 
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on out there, passion in their liquid orbs 
an’ frisky as two y’r olds. Juanita, 
bein’ the older, doesn’t live expectant 
long, th’ landscape provokin’ same, 
th’ nearest rancho bein’ fifty mile away. 
One day a ‘lunger’ comes choosin th’ 
th’ sheep rancho for a boardin’ place an,’ 
as everything turns brown, even to 
sheep, Juanita begins lookin’ white by 
contrast. Th’ ‘lunger’s’ matrimonial in- 
tentions increasin’ with his adupoise, 
he makes love outrageous, hitchin’ up 
pronto. 

“It appears to be a sample copy 0’ 
unadulterated love from th’ word go, 
Juanita a keepin’ him at cowboy stunts 
—throwin’ rope an’ ridin’ buckin’ bron- 
chos—in th’ open, an’ nursin’ particular. 
Th’ ‘lunger,’ what was, grows fond 
o’ th’ idea o’ wethers growin’ wealth 
easy on their backs while he runs down 
coyotes an’ th’ like, an’ so his periodocal 
checks from th’ east goes to buildup th’ 
herd. 

“By an’ by th’ new paint o’ couplin’ 
up wears off, same aided by a letter 
from an eastern sweetheart who didn’t 
know he’d married yet. Along about 
this chapter he finds he’s married to 
part Indian—his hoss steps in a gopher 
hole while runnin’ full blast, turnin’ 
him over a few times on th’ cactus. 
A cowboy what was in sight—he’d 
run th’ coyote about twenty mile—seein’ 
th’ hoss broke a leg, comes a gallopin’ 
to see if he can hit a temple. After 
hittin’ same, says he to th’ limpin’ 
‘lunger:’ 

“‘* Where * hereabouts = may 
livin’? 

“Th’ ‘lunger’ points, his mouth bein’ 
drawn in pain so’s he feels none like 
talkin.’ 

“*QOh,’ th’ cowboy exclaims an’ then 
whistles. ‘You’re th’ guy as what’s 
married to th’ squaw-girl.’ An’ then 
takes him home behind th’ saddle. 

“*Did you ever tell me that your 
mother was a squaw?’ th’ ‘lunger’ 
asked, after Juanita nurses him to life 
a second time. 

“*T thought my name spoke louder 
than words,’ she gives answer. 

“After that th’ ‘lunger’ formulates 
th’ idea o’ searchin’ for more does to 
buy an’ believin’ reports o’ legal nature, 
he mixes with civilization, swingin’onto 
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an east-bound Pullman. 

“He shows no signs o’ diminishin’ 
ardor an’ his vamoosin’ comes right 
sudden an’ unexpected, breakin’ .Juan- 
ita’s heart fair; an’ afore she dies, her 
child unborn—she’d been prayin’ for 
it to have his blue eyes—she holds con- 
verse with Chlorinda, secret. She loves 
th’ man in her dyin’ hour. She pours 
no fluid on th’ flame. He’d corraled 
her heart an’ put his brand on her; she 
never questioned his ownership o’ her. 
She felt certain for herself an’ let it 
go at that. You see th’ point? It’s 
plain. Her lovely eyes snares powerful 
out there a little spell. You know th’ 


type? Allurin’ in their quick develop- 
ment. 

“Th’ weakness o’ a man is woman, 
an’ she deserves destruction who is 


blind to this. Mighty late Juanita sees 
it, th’ sun o’ her life creepin’ on th’ 
‘dobe wall. She shows Clorinda th’ 
trick afore th’ sun goes down. Clorinda 
possessin’ th’ same starved heart, trum- 
pin’ th’ same proclivity to love an’ dis- 
cardin’ reason. Juanita dies while Clor- 
inda prays that she learns th’ play. 

“Death palls some; a broken heart 
an’ death an’ th’ unborn dvin’ so close 
to birth casts stranger spells. Where- 
fore, th’ old man sells th’ sheep ranch, 
packs up an’ wanders from th’ desert. 
Both he an’ Clorinda are abject, crushed, 
broken, their feelin’s stampedin’ fierce. 
They leaves a new made grave an’ packs 
a heap o’ memory. Th’ old man plans 
to save Clorinda prompt. He tells him- 
self that he won’t let her grow up wild. 
He’s got th’ coin to train her right an’ 
put her wise to things. No man diverts 
himself with her because th’ desert weaves 
a spell. 

“Th’ man looks down who sorrows. 
They journeys far, careless to foolishness, 
grief cinchin’ tight. They gets plumb 
lost, wander like stray cattle. They 
has taken no particular notice o’ direction 
—anywhere, out o’ th’ desert they’s been 
goin.’ They has food, but little water, 
because o’ which th’ girl sights trouble; 
she leads th’ outfit now. She walks 
fast when th’ water is gone, ahead 0’ 
th’ old man an’ th’ burros. She thinks 
o’ life for change an’ same flows mighty. 

“Clorinda is lithe and light; she walks 
fast for fair, still faster with th’ agony 
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o’ thirst, mow acute, far ahead. She 
keeps her eyes, female like, on th’ larger 
o’ a flock o’ hills, loomin’ up conspicuous 
in th’ distance. She thinks succor is 
represented by size, but th’ burros 
knows better; they sheers right sudden 
to th’ right, up an’ arroya, bein’ that 
dry they smells wetness. Th’ old man’s 
tongue bein’ that swollen he can’t hollar 
at th’ burros, he follows peevish, throwin’ 
stones at Clorinda to make her turn an’ 
motionin’ that misery’s askin’ company. 
They follows th’ burros, same breakin’ 
into a run, comin’ on them muddin up 
a water hole, time bein’ sundown. 

“Th’ next day th’ old man looks 
cautious afore decidin’ th’ questionable 
direction to wetter lands, stubbin’ his 
toe again a gold mine meanwhile. 

“Havin’ but precious little food to 
pack, an’ less water, it bein’ th’ dry season 
after ten days minin’ with a pick, Clor- 
inda takin’ her turn at th’ handle, 
they loads up with ore, makin’ sacks o’ 
th’ blankets. They hits it right for 
direction but plenty bad for weight. 
Clorinda comes into th’ oasis stomach 
down across a dyin’ burro, seemin’ life- 
less, tongue stuck. Th’ old man we 
finds a mile out, stone dead, tongue 
swollen a foot. Gettin’ th’ direction 
from th’ burro with th’ grub an’ pots 
an’ pans, mostly th’ latter, we finds 
dead burros strung along for miles, with 
gold ore roped to their backs—three 
thousand to begin with up to five thous- 
and for th’ first burro to give up th’ 
ghost! We finds about four thousand 
an’ no burro claimin’ it, which we knows 
belonged to th’ critter Clorinda rides on. 

“All of which passes for synopsis. 
Story begins here. Do you follow?” 

I answered that so far the story was 
clear to me and that I was deeply in- 
terested. This browned son of the desert 
seemed pleased because I understood 
and that his brevity had passed with- 
out question. I passed him a cigarette 
rather than wait the space of time the 
filling of a pipe entailed. 

“When next I sees Clorinda she comes 
into th’ oasis as bleached as a young 
strawberry. She’d been down to Los 
Angeles an’ spent a heap on face massage. 
They say such places smuts th’ soul 
but they sure improves exteriors. Looks? 
Many a puncher’d a given his ears for 
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her. But the’re too late, it seems like. 
As fine a young fellow as I ever beholds 
is taggin’ her. Fine couple, sure. His 
nibs appears to be stretchin’ home on 
th’ inside track; he’s tall an’ imposin’ 
an’ fresh from an eastern college. 

“You’d never accuse her o’ bein’ 
a half-breed in th’ whole wide world. 
Spanish hints at it, an’ her olive com- 
plexion, refinement an’ airs fair takes 
my breath away. Stickin’ plaster takes 
a back seat for th’ college guy. Love? 
He adores her. Talk about honey boy? 
I’ve dreamed o’ lovin’ females, but dreams 
is bum alongside his wide open an’ 
voracious demonstration. 

“They buys an outfit—or she does 
—meanin’ to go after more gold—to 
th’ mine every Tom, Dick and Harry 
hunts for since she comes dyin’ from 
that point. Goin’ back to it will be 
easy heaps for her, she says; but she 
punctuates an’ exclimates an’ underlines 
th’ fact that there’s no water thereabouts. 
She puts it this way: She’s spent most o’ 
th’ dough she brought out prior, but she’ll 
marry th’ college guy if he helps her get 
more—establish relations between mine 
an’ mint. Wherefore, they packs ten 
burros with fluid, heavy, me a thinkin’ 
she sure would plant a lake somewhere 
out in th’ cactus. 

“‘Bein’ idle, ac usual, I ups an’ attaches 
to th’ layout, appearin’ foolish ‘round 
th’ fire at night when his nibs is holdin’ 
her hands an’ makin’ love eastern style. 

“Clorinda refuses headgear as we pro- 
ceeds; she packs no cold creams, no com- 
plexion powders; she grows blacker day 
by day. It comes gradual—th’ Indian 
in her—th’ lover not sittin’ up takin’ 
notice special. He is sure excused 
therefore an’ anties none. She pours 
into his pricked up ears her dreams 0’ 
wealth, her plans o’ trips to Europe, th’ 
Nile an’ spinx an’ peramids, diamonds, 
bungaloes in Pasadena, private cars an’ 
tourin’ autos an’ high life. She talks 
o’ nothin’ but millions an’ th’ heights o’ 
th’ world. She feeds him wealth an’ 
gives him gold for appetizer. One thing 
I notices proper: SHE NEVER SAYS 
SHE LOVES HIM! 

“She leads th’ way. He rides his burro 
close; like lashed ships, sailin’ fair, 
they goes, him cooin’ edgeways when 
she stops for breath. I brings up th 
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burros, easy work. Yet I sleeps none 
days. I takes notice a few. Th’ water 
gives half out when I doubts a woman’s 
judgment. I voices my apprehension. 
Clorinda comes back uncertain. We've 
traveled hard five days, hot as hell, 
too. Th’ burros are growin’ poor an’ 
tired a heap. We've been travelin’ night 
an’ day, like as if to meet a boat on a 
certain date. Th’ desert rubs like th’ 
place just named in life. 

“Th’ lover laughs at th’ fear I turns 
loose. He’s new to desert ways, but 
I coaches him a few. I spins a yarn 
right quick about a desert happenin’ 
dealin’ with swollen tongues an’ tragic 
death. I makes him thirsty as I talks. 
I paints th’ desert black a heap. I talks 
like a dutch uncle; I reason calm. 

“He keeps unreasonable. He craves 
riches more so when she suggests we turn 
back. He growls at caution, laughs at 
desert fear; he shows his teeth like angry 
wolves. 

“Turn back, turn back, with riches 
in sight.’ growlin’ hard an’ long. 

“We're just in sight o’ some low hills. 
Clorinda shows us th’ one containin’ 
riches, about thirty mile away. I no- 
tices we’ve been hoverin’ ’round them 
same knolls for two days an’ crossed 
our trail once. I worries some. I 
thinks that love an’ mine huntin’ don’t 
go hand in hand. 

“Th’ lover is for goin’ straight ahead. 
Clorinda sets her burro an’ reasons hard 
an’ long with our astute lover. Now 
hers are dreams o’ safety. She wants 
to steer to port. He becomes more set; 
he looks none into her pleadin’ eyes, 
but ahead, always ahead, now, keepin’ 


his burro’s head toward th’ knoll. She 
keeps on reasonin.’ Her voice irri- 
tates him. Her face, grown dark, dis- 


pleases him. He answers entreaty with 
Bible names. He regards her with con- 
tempt an’ sneers. 

“TI listens acute. Th’ sun pours fire 
that day. Th’ talk becomes a quarrel. 
You know th’ type he is? Out from 
th’ east seekin’ fortune. 

“Clorinda explains careful it’s yet a 
hard day’s travelin’ to th’ mine. That 
day’s journey means two days thirst 
when we returns, or more. She has it 
figgered out—th’ days for minin’ out 
ore an’ all. Two day’s o’ thirst an’ 
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swollen tongues, an’ more th’ more we 
with ore. You see th’ lover knows th’ 
story prior. Two days! She puts it 
mild. He claims he’ll stand four days 
thirst for wealth. Four days for him, 
a man, expectin’ th’ same o’ her, a wo- 
man. He vows abstainence for a week 
for millions, poor fool. And her! Re- 
member her, for here he failed! an’ 
put this in your pipe an’ smoke it: 
They quarrels, as l’ve said prior, an’ 
near by in th’ greener mesquite is th’ 
littered bones o’ a man an’ burro, th’ 
man’s lower limbs still ridin’ an’ their 
skulls together. I makes informal bur- 
ial as they goes on quarrelin.’ 

“Well, she is boss; we turns back, her 
hastenin’ on ahead, him glum for fair, 
morose, mad as rainy weather hens, be- 
hind. No words o’ love, no_ holdin’ 
hands beside th’ fire when night comes 
on, no sittin’ side by each when th’ 
desert weaves th’ lonesome spell, de- 
mandin’ such functions. Just silence 
an’ looks o’ hate from him’ With her, 
wild sorrow an’ haste to safety an’ th’ 
oasis, sayin’ little, drinkin’ less, pushin’ 
ahead on th’ back trail. 

“We gets back, sufferin’ fierce from 
one day’s thirst. He turns loose his 
fire on her when he primes his barrel, 
blamin’ her some for bringin’ him out 
there to suffer an’ tan. An’ she is 
sorry, too. Can you guess th’ excuse 
she proffers? She doesn’t know, that 
first time, how far they’d traveled, suf- 
ferin’ as they did. But he relents none. 

“You can feel for her, frail sapplin’ 
o’ a girl, for he includes th’ color o’ her 
face in condemnations. Right there 
I giyes him th’ lickin ’o’ his life. Clorin- 
da keepin’ me from killin’ him outright. 
After which she smiles thankful, lookin’ 
happy ‘neath her coat o’ tan an’ sorrow. 
She’d played a careful game; she’d not 
reniged. She claims all her loose change 
is sunk into th’ venture, an’ so he goes 
away an’ leaves her. After which I 
digs into a pocket, an’ then she tells 
me secrets. Sbe says that I must never, 
never be violent when she comes out 
with another lover! 

“Th’ next time I sees her she is older 
by a season. She comes back an’ turns 
th’ trick again, only more so, I reckon. 
‘Girlie,’ saysI. ‘ You’re a pretty Senorita 
sure; you’ve grown beautiful. No won- 
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der you ropes them.’ 

“She had with her a prince for looks 
this time. Just th’ man she could a’ 
loved, accordin’ to my notion; blue-eyed 
an’ winsome in all quarters. 

“Th’ practice had done a heap, I 
reckon, as she gets him worse distracted 
with th’ riches story. I takes a heap 
o’ notice now, knowin’ her hand an’ 
how she figgers playin.’ Th’ gold lust, 
th’ castles in th’ air, heaps o’ love from 
him, an’ hope an’ tall success, then bein’ 
obliged to turn back for lack o’ water 
when th’ mines in sight—her fire leveled 
at his heart—th’ desert wastes an’ all 
pertainin’ thereunto as stage scenery 
—th’ risk o’ thirst an’ swollen tongues 
an’ tragic death. An’ day by day he 
makes insistent love an’ smokes his 
cigarettes impatiently. 

“Lord, how he pushes ahead, wearin’ 
her with travel. She keeps on. It’s 
worth th’ effort if he passes muster. 
She turns dark as afore. She does th’ 
stunt with more artistic touches, though 
it saps her strength. She plays her 
part like th’ leadin’ lady she is. She 
becomes deft, I reckon, after that first 
rehersal, an’ studyin’ her lines so much, 
them bein’ so vital to her success on this 
here desert stage. 

“You know th’ minin’ fever? Hot as 
Klondike’s cold. Well, she makes him 
catch it. Does you ever get it? Once 
a stock dispenser meets me down at 
Tucson an’ gets me worked up a heap 
concernin’ th’ Little Dandy. He catches 
me out o’ change, because o’ which, 
says he: ‘When I sells prospect stock for 
th’ Golden Cloud I catches Jim Whistler 
out o’ ready dough, but he sees th’ chance 
so pert he ups an’ sells his hoss to take 
me up on bedrock figgers. An’ now 
look at him, worth millions.’ 

“You see th’ point. This stock dis- 
penser nigh sets me afoot that time, 
carrying saddle an’ chaps an’ spurs. 

“Well, past this point, when Clorinda 
rings up th’ curtain for th’ last act 
with this second dude, he’s performin’ 
as she feared, an’ right near them bones 
I informs you of, th’ wind cleanin’ th’ 
sand away meanwhile. But I makes 
no more burials, bein’ interested in th’ 
actin.’ Th’ prince for looks toots his 
horn excruciatin,’ an’ loud an’ long. 
He cusses Clorinda then an’ there. He 
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brings down maledictions on our heads 
an’ spurs his burro toward th’ knoll. 
Th’ gold lures frightful. He’d give his 
life an’ hers an’ all th’ world for it. 
Does I make it plain? You know his 
choice. 

“He would make a woman suffer like a 
man. He abuses her some more when 
she says we MUST turn back. He calls 
her a low down squaw and dirty greaser. 

“Good Lord, man, I’d a perforated his 
carcass with bullet holes then an’ there, 
but I understands. Such as her teaches 
me a few. Such illegal indiscressions 
puts a stopper on her comin’ out on th’ 
desert searchin’ for th’ unalloyed. I’d 
a spoiled two lives instead o’ one; an’ 
so I clams. 

“‘An’ there she was sufferin’ because 
another man had failed her. You see 
what it means to her who dared to hope. 
No, you cannot understand; you are a 
man. 

“You know how this story o’ Clorin- 
da runs? Ditto, only more so. You 
may know she was losin’ faith in all 
humanity. An’ her feelin’s! Have 
you thought o’ them? She might o’ 
loved, but hatred was creepin’ to her 
eyes. She finds men false to love. They 
flies the flag an’ then hangs it half-mast. 
But still she dreams her dream, if not 
so strong. She wants grander, truer, 
more lastin’ things than gold! Re- 
member that when you think o’ her. 

“Each lover strips his heart, shows 
his true self at last, because desire for 
gold is as he learns. An’ there she was 
seekin’ love with th’ test o’ all th’ ages. 
She wants th’ one man who lives above 
th’ ways o’ little men, th’ one who truly 
loved her. Juanita had taught her that. 
Not that she understood th’ philosophy, 
in her younger days, remember, but be- 
cause Chance an’ Fate had thrown th’ 
means with which to test in her wav an’ 
she could use th’ same. She was inno- 
cent of its magnificence and its magni- 
tude. Praise her when you think o’ 
that!” 

Windy’s hand clutched my arm across 
the fire. Suddenly, I was separated 
from the people of the story and placed 
beside the desert camp fire, opposite 
the man whose serious eyes contradicted 
the inflection of his voice. The silence 
became at once oppressive, and the 
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mourning of a wolf cut it like a knife. 
Windy sighed. Up from the depths I 
came. “And then?” I asked. 

“When next I sees her she is twenty- 
five. Passion leaves her face an’ vague 
sweetness not unmixed with pain, an’ 
just a touch o’ hope come to set up a 
steady camp. She’s th’ Southern wo- 
man undescribed. But once more she’s 
doomed to hell. Man, words are poor 
things, but imagine her subversion as 
life wears on; an’ then there’s her self- 
abnegation, some—money and _ life. 

“Her an’ me become pals by this time. 
You see how queer we looks, her ridin’ 
out hopeful with each lover, comin’ back 
by my side an’ havin’ me spin yarns to 
relieve her wounded feelin’s, helpin’ 
me drive th’ burros fast, th’ lover, what 
was, just in sight behind. She’ll keep 
it up, she says, until she fascinates th’ 
beasts no more, or ’til her strength gives 
out. She’ll fill each one’s heart with 
gold, forcin’ out th’ love they should 
keep. She'll make them choose. It’s 
th’ way she has o’ readin’ th’ proof- 
sheet. Th’ man she loves must think o’ 
her; an’ after a while it comes to her he 
must also live above th’ fog! It took 
her quite a spell to find that out! There 
she was, self-imprisoned, beatin’ th’ 
frail wings o’ her spirit again’ th’ stone 
walls o’ th’ conventional! 

“You must know how she looks at 
things by this time? Lord, man, th’ 
story o’ Clorinda keeps a strikin’ sparks, 
but way down deep it flashes fire! 
This story would make one of th’ great 
novels o’ th’ age, written by some wo- 
man as strong as her! 

“T sees none how she managed it. 
She brings out student, poet, philoso- 
pher, business man an’ th’ unpretentious, 
all weak as pups. They says nice things 
to her, love her like an Anthony, an’ 
then turns cold. They couldn’t help 
it. From th’ dark ages right on up they’d 
been taught that way. 

“Her mine is hunted all these years, 
but th’ desert has secrets it trusts to 
but a few. An’ all th’ while I sees th’ 
direful change in her, but trace o’ hope 
stays in her lovely eyes.” 

A pause! The moon arose. 
at Windy with curious eyes. 
knew this woman whose equal 1 had 
never seen or heard about! The find- 


I looked 
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ing of gold has crazed nations, and here 
she was pitting it against the love of a 
woman, expecting love to win! And 
this tale was so unusual, aye, so vital, 
that Windy’s reluctance in telling it 
to the writer was not to be wondered 
at. “And then the game _ repeats,” 
T mused, falling into the use of Windy’s 
similes of the West. ‘The worn story 
of despair and a broken heart and tragic 
death. Tragic death! This was the 
desert’s Muse. Life held this for her 
—she who was truely true—though she 
die in Eden. I was aware of the sophist- 
ries of men, of their worship of material 
things.”’ 

Windy went on: 

“She’s thirty, or thereabouts, when 
last she comes, with streaks o’ gray on 
top. She’s been through misery from 
A to Z. She’s as thin as resturant 
cutlets. She’s been ill; she’s suffered 
in th’ body while on the desert, in th’ 


heart away. Lines o’ anguish ‘round 
her mouth, you know. Her heart’s 
burden croppin’ out. Th’ effects o’ 


desert days, her own planned pain an’ 
thirst has tales to tell outside o’ school. 
She’s re-suffered an’ re-thirsted with 
a lover’s advent. But most of all she’s 
thirsted and suffered for want o’ love! 
“This time no lover is taggin’ her. 
This time she comes to th’ desert for 
th’ lighter air. You can see she’s ailin.’ 
Th’ sad memory o’ her folks an’ th’ fal- 
sities o’ men tells heaps on her. She 
says she’s goin’ back to her sister’s grave 
an’ die. An’ then she meets him! 
He’s an ex-daredevil grown old an’ more 
composed, about thirty-five; one who’s 
grafted a piece o’ his chaps on his face, 
so to speak, an’ cut lines deep for times 
o’ physical sufferin.’ Th’ towns he’s 
shot up are matters o’ public record. 
He regards his life unfavorable with 
his wages, gives freely o’ both for more 
life, and yet again, it seems. He fits 
th’ large airs o’ th’ West right tight an’ 
trusts his future as he does his hoss. 
“T cannot dwell on him. You know 
th’ passin’ type? They comes up slowly 
to th’ styles o’ little men. They is 
number one; they hates pure water 
pourin’ with a smile. For brains them 
other lovers o’ Clorinda’s looks like shorts 
alongside him marked special. He’s 
a composite o’ artistic freedom an’ a 
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case o’ steady nerves. He lives an’ 
loves to-day, ridin’ brave a heap into th’ 
dawn o’ a tomorrow. 

“He hears th’ story of th’ mine when 
through declarin’ love, takin’ th’ reins 
from her. He buys an outfit an’ pays 
my wages in advance. He buys a herd 


o’ burros, loadin’ them light with can 
tomatoes to increase th’ speed. He 
makes love like a general ’round th’ 


camp at evenin’ an’ helps me hasten th’ 
herd by day. He demands her notions 
an’ improves th’ same. He ain’t no 
randy kid, not him. 

“T didn’t think she’d go this time, but 
will an’ hope, combined inheritances, 
comes to noble rescue. 

“Th’ cowboy keeps an eye peeled 
an’ straightens her out when she begins 
circlin’; but she monkeys with her com- 
pas’ an’ shies a hundred mile. About 
th’ time for th’ last act he smells pro- 
verbial mice an’ vows she’s lost. She 
wants to do th’ button pressin,’ but he’s 
there afore her, holdin’ consultation tense. 

“‘ “My Indian maid,’ says he one morn- 
in’ when th’ high light crimson shows 
th’ desert plain. ‘Is th’ mine in sight?’ 

“<Believe me, chief,’ she answers, 
pointin’ to th’ knoll you know. ‘It is 
but a sun away, as my father said.’ 

“An’ then he surprises her some. 
He says: 

“Lord, lovie, I wouldn’t trust your 
judgment none, even possessin’ a com- 
pas’ for a buckin’ strap. You sure has 
been dismounted. I feels th’ mine is 
there but I knows o’ every blessed drop 
o’ moisture we possesses; we must turn 
back right pert, a job is waitin’ for me 
on th’ rancho called th’ Double O, 
an’ th’ preacher person as what ties th’ 
knot is growin’ anxious.’ 

“An’ then they has it hot an’ heavy. 
She laments about that ocean voyage an’ 
via Japan an’ Paris modes. She pleads 


a heap an’ vows as how ’twill show he 
does not love her if he don’t proceed. 
He reasons as how he runs no risks for 
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her. He’s mighty staid an’ firm. ‘Not 
even one day’s thirst for you, my lady.’ 
he concludes. 

“‘I say she plays it mighty fine. We’re 
ready to move on, an’ by killin’ half 
th’ burros—th’ poor ones—overloadin’ 
th’ rest, an’ goin’ dry a heap, we takes 
in fortunes. We figgers it out to a frac- 
tion right on th’ spot, by her orders. 

“Woman is sure hard to reason with. 
Clorinda makes moisture with her eyes 
an’ says as how she’ll say she hates him 
if he dare turn back. But he puts her 
on her burro, takes th’ bridle reins an’ 
turns th’ beast around; but off she leaps, 
standin’ there defiant, hatred in her eyes. 
He goes back silent as a tomb, takes her 
hands in both o’ his to gently lead her 
from the gold an’ thirst an’ risk o’ suffer- 
in’ unto death. Now I makes him plain. 
Th’ kind that saves his spit an’ rules 
his world by force within, commands by 
actions! He looks at me an’ points; 
I questions none; I turns th’ burros 
prompt. 

“Then she performs strange acts. She 
kneels down upon th’ sand, bathin’ 
it with her tears, implorin’ God an’ high 
Heaven to forgive her lyin’; then th’ 
love light springs to her eyes, her face 
transforms—th’ tanned face he blames 
but th’ desert for—an’ then she ups an’ 
tells him about th’ water-hole close by 
th’ mine! 

“Good, Lord, man, can you imagine 
how she looks kneelin’ there among th’ 
mesquite bush, freed at last, reachin’ 
up to him, surrenderin’ to his first em- 
brace, her dreams come true? Behold 
them there, him seein’ th’ soul o’ her, 
her recognisin’ what was hern, an’ lost 
so long, perhaps th’ stars a smilin.’ ’’ 

“Where are they now?” I asked the 
next morning when we had breakfasted. 

Windy pointed toward the oasis with 
the frying pan. 

“T goes to see their first born,” he 
answered, “love paints that bit o’ desert 
green!’ 
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A Bit of Blue China. 


By Marguerite Stabler 


Sooy Dong was accounted neither 
better nor worse than her class. Three 
years she had reigned supreme as the 
favorite slave in San Francisco’s China- 
town because Chung Wo had paid her 
father the price of her soul. And the 
yellow woman, like a barnacle, is sup- 
posed to attach herself cheerfully to 
whatever lot her fate may cast her upon 
without questioning the sub-working of 
the Scheme of Things. 

The recollections of clean blue skies, 
pure sunlight, tidy rice-fields, that glinted 
through her present atmosphere of punk 
and pestilence grew fainter and farther 
away with the horror of each day. But 
there was one thing that turned the 
scales even between the clean blue skies 
of her vanishing visions and the purple 
present—purple because of the fumes 
from opium-pipes, smoke of brasiers, 
miasmic vapors from the fetid dampness 
that settled down into a purple pall 
and shimmered along ceiling and floor 
like the slime of a sinful soul. 

Before the coming of Chung Wo 
into her clean-skied life with the offer of 
fabulous wealth to her father, Sooy 
Dong had lived wholly upon the earth 
and her life had been wholly of it. But 
along with the life of degradation into 
which her landing in the new world had 
plunged her had come the joy of the One 
Thing—the moments of ecstacy when 
the realms of the air were hers and life 
a mad, sweet thing too good to be true. 

These moments came, however, only 
when Chung Wo, so dazed himself by 
the fumes of his long-stemmed pipe’could 
be induced to let it slip from his teeth. 
Then it was that the red young lips of 
the slave-girl sucked it up in ravenous 
whiffs, drawing in dreams from the 
magic pipe until poor little sinning 
Sooy was the Queen of the Air and all 
the woes of the world but a spot upon 
the sun. 


As one listens with bated breath and 
straining ears for the coming of the 
Heart’s Desire, Sooy lived and longed 
and waited, always hoping with each 
morning’s awakening that down at the 
bottom of her hideous day might lay 
the Key to her Heart’s Desire and that 
she might be creeping toward it on the 
laggard hours. And when her hideous 
day led down only to a still more hideous 
night, Sooy with her world-old philosophy 
hoped on’ gathering up her faith in the 
future to count to-days by the tomorrows. 

Of the throngs that came and went 
day after day through the miles of under- 
ground mystery that made up her life 
Sooy Dong knew little. That there were 
constant foot-steps and voices passing 
up and down the little trough that 
served for a corridcr outside her cubicle, 
she knew, but the all-day-and-all-night 
fan-tan games and opium dens were 
reserved for the elect. Occasionally she 
heard the clatter of clicking heels and 
high, inquisitive voices with a babble 
of strange tongues, and always there- 
after there came a slipping of the wicket 
in her door, the face of the blue-coated 
man, and after him strange bright eyed 
peered at her as at some caged animal, 
while strident voices uttered ‘Ohs” 
and “Ahs” in varying keys. 

Then one of these tall, white-eyes 
strangers had once offered her something 
through the bars of her wicket, Sooy 
could not know that the babbling sounds 
meant, in compassionate tones “Oh you 
little beauty! What exquisite coloring 
and skin! You poor pretty little creature, 
what a pity! what a pity!” Neither 
could she know that the thing stuck 
through the bars at her was sweet and 
good to eat. She had seen the animals 
in the gardens of Hong-Kong teased by 
wicked boys, sticks thrust at them and 
fire-crackers offered them, and _ the 
analogy stuck into her mind. The next 
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“Oh” that rang through her trough was 
of a different complexion. Captivity 
does not tend to tame wild things and 
a stratum of treachery lies close to the 
skin of every hue; thereafter the blue- 
coated guide warned too-admiring tour- 
ists not to go too close to this particu- 
lar cage, for the cat might scratch. 

Thus there grew up into Sooy Dong’s 
soul a hatred for these white-eyed people 
who burrowed down into her under- 
ground world. The ashen hue of skin and 
pale eyes bore, through the purple haze, 
a ghastly resemblance to the long-dead 
and the noises they made in their throats 
were like nothing so much as hand-saws 
and files. 

To Sooy Dong it was nothing that she 
reigned supreme in her “‘ bad eminence,”’ 
that she was the favorite slave and 
most valuable possession of the wealthy 
old Chung Wo. The fact that the 
richness of her coloring and the trans- 
parency of her skin was reproduced on 
many ivory panels by American artists 
who looked through the bars and went 
away and painted dark wistful eyes and 
a brilliancy of flesh-tints beyond belief, 
meant to her only the opium they had 
managed to slip into her sleeve. The 
kind ladies of the American Board of 
Missions who hearing of this _pearl- 
tinted lotus flower blooming in under- 
ground slime, tried to rescue her and 
restore her to a life of honor, meant to 
her only the chance for or against the 
possession of the One Thing, and, find- 
ing it was not to be obtained from them, 
she turned her back upon their efforts 
to save her soul. 

Nothing was anything to Sooy but 
the breath of life that came through 
the opium pipe. Chung Wo, seeing her 
falling a victim to this habit, became 
like adamant to be wrought upon and 
it was only when her eyes were brightest 
and her lips reddest that he could be 
beguiled into giving her the Key to her 
heart’s desire. 

It was on these occasions, however, 
that the Queen of the Air soared into 
the high heavens. With each deep- 
drawn breath the walls of her cubicle 
expanded into diaphanic lightness, disap- 
peared, ceased to be, while the purple 
mists became bright sun-light, all the 
world beautiful and all men noble, she 
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herself as floating melody drifted over 
bridges of misty moon beams. Thus 
floating onward, upward, she drifted 
until with the torturing pains of awaken- 
ing the Queen of the Air fell back again 
into her yellow hell. 

Each returning thud into consciousness 
strengthened little Sooy’s loathing for 
life without the Key. In the realm of 
the air was her real life; this life that seem- 
ed real was only the dark shadow of 
the real things. The Queen of the Air 
was merely disguised as the poor little 


sinning Sooy known to the passers 
through her trough. Did Chung Wo, 
she wondered, when his face became 


putty and his eyes turned in, soar through 
the air as she did? Did he become a 
human being under the influence of 
the kind little ball that turned black into 
white and night into day? Looking 
at him, loathing the atmosphere that 
reeked with his presence, longing to 
kill him, she knew his dreams were 
of a different sort. Also she knew to 
her own satisfaction that the lees of 
life ran up and down her trough had never 
invaded her sacred precinct of illusion. 
And although her moments of trans- 
figuration were of short duration there 
was always another time coming and 
the moon bridges were only ten whiffs 
away. 

Sometimes Chung Wo, in his pride of 
possession, took her into his shop to 
draw the tourists passing by his door. 
Here over his head hung her hope of 
revenge. On the wall over the stool 
on which he sat a rusted blade with saw- 
teeth edges cried out to her for vengeance 
and one spring when his back was turned 
would make it hers. Her eyes had often 
measured the distance of the spring but 
beyond her thirst for vengeance loomed 
the fear, not of punishment, but of the 
loss of her chance for the One Thing. 
For her Chung Wo held the keys of both 
heaven and hell. 

And while wavering between her two 
master passions the slave-girl lived her 
squalid life as Queen of the Air disguised 
and when the craving for opium seized 
her with unconquerable force and Chung 
Wo was obdurate she beat her head 
into insensibility against the bars of 
her cage to still the call. And always 
thereafter, seeing the blood trickling 
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from her forehead and the bruises on 
her pearl-tinted skin, Chung Wo, cursing 
his un-wisdom the while, relented for 
that one time. 

Often before Chung to a favorite of 
the moment had grown suddenly gen- 
erous and shared a dream or two, but 
never before had he seen the habit grasp- 
ed with such avidity. By every possible 
means, Sooy, he knew, coaxed opium 
from whomsoever she could and the 
withholding of it meant the beating of 
her head against the bars until the bruises 
disfigured her and the roundness of her 
checks was losing its firmness. But 
Chung Wo could not know that it was 
only because the Queen of the Air must 
soar or die in the attempt. 

Cares flocked thick and heavy upon 
Chung’s soul as he pondered his pro- 
blem. What to do? His pride, his 
treasure, his most valuable possession 
and the thing nearest his heart would, 
at this rate, be in time of no value what- 
ever. Many hours and pipes elapsed 
as his troubles grew upon him. 

It was after one of these disturbing 
times he turned to the solace forbidden 
Sooy Dong, not realizing how far into 
the morning his reverie had lured him. 
Dipping a tiny wire into the thick black- 
ish paste he twirled his impaled drops 
through the lamp, keeping his slant- 
eyed glance on the doorway for fear 
Sooy might smell the opium. There 
was not a sound. Again and again he 
dipped into the paste watching the black 
drops fry and bubble in the flame, 
satisfied that he was quite alone and 
Sooy safely asleep. With each whiff 
of his portable ecstacy his troubles grew 
lighter and his mind more tranquil. 
Sooy was his beautiful lotus-flower, he 
would mention to her kindly and gently 
that he did not think opium a good thing 
for her taken in excessive quantities, 
and she, of course, would see the wisdom 
of his judgment and never trouble him 
about it again—it was strange he had 
not thought of this solution of the diffi- 
culty before. 

So far, so good; when suddenly some- 
thing fell upon him from above and at 
the same instant something was thrown 
at him from below. 

A rumbling sound and a twisting, 
shaking, grinding motion of the earth 
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under his feet aroused him from his 
impending peace of mind. Chattering 
with fright he tried to rise; another 
convulsion of the earth under his feet threw 
him against the wall. Realizing the 
severity of the earthquake and knowing 
that the next moment, if caught in this 
trap, might be his last, he crept toward 
the opening of his hole. 

Simultaneously every trough-like cor- 
ridor swarmed with terror-stricken Chinese 
Chung Wo, his first thought for Sooy 
Dong, pushed his way through the yellow 
mell calling her name.  Shrieking, 
skurrying figures like rats in a cellar 
came rolling out of every pore in the wall 
but Sooy was not of them, neither did 
her voice come out of the dark. 

Chung Wo bethought him of a sliding 
panel, known only to the elect of fugitive 
criminals, leading into the street, to- 
ward which still calling he made his 
way. 

When the good ship leaks the rats 
flee. But what of the one that stays 
behind? Into chilling waters and upon 
danger-freighted docks the rats plunge 
but to the last little pirate that remains 
on board is a last royal feast of cheese 
and tallow to his soul’s content. So 
too’ Sooy. 

Eager eyes had been watching Chung 
Wo as he loaded his pipe, slim little 
yellow fingers had been itching out in 
the dark to snatch his precious pipe 
when his senses were lulled into slumber, 
a mad young heart had throbbed its 
pain into the stillness as she saw him 
raise his pipe to his lips. Closer and 
closer a limp little figure had crouched 
along the wall until thrown by the first 
shock of the earthquake to the floor. 
It was over this limp little body, Chung 
Wo, too terrified to know it, had crawled 
on his way to her rescue. 

To Sooy the first meaning of the sudden 
chaos had been liberty. To join the 
throng that swarmed through the trough 
she turned. The blessed light and open 
air were just overhead, in a few moments 
she would be wandering, free, along the 
streets. Then some kind soul might 
take pity and send her back to her clean- 
skied rice fields. Here another long 
grinding rumbling shock threw her again 
across the sill of the hole Chung had 
just quitted, the bowl of his unfinished 
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pipe lay toward her. Escape? For 
what? Why? Here within her grasp 
lay her key to the realms of the air. 
Why rice fields? Ten whiffs away lay 
her moon-beam bridges. 

Drawing her feet out of the way of 
the yellow mob she sank upon the mat 
and clutched the pipe. Her hungry 
lips sucked up the magic tube as she 
heard the soft-shod shuffle of skurrying 
feet. Another and another shock threw 
her across the room, timbers crashed in 
upon the walls, voices rang up and down 
the trough calling her name. 

Sooy’s eyes met the crashing walls 
with a delicious smile, she heard the 
calling voices from an impossible dis- 
tance. With the breath of life once 
more in her nostrils already the first 
bridge was passed and the Queen of the 
Air had thrown off her disguise. Came 
another crash and there were cries of 
“Fire!” Faintly, as from another world, 
Sooy heard the cries of despair at her 
side. She smiled exultantly; she too, 
knew of the sliding panel. It was still 
unbarred by falling timbers, her fallen 
fellows were not ten feet from safety. 
Beaming indulgently upon their frantic 
efforts to beat down thick walls with 
their puny strength the Queen of the 
Air sailed upward and onward over 
bridges of misty moon beams. 

Each new shock as it came was the 
hand of some white-eyed foreigner, the 
hand of the long-dead, trying to wrest her 
pipe from her lips, but with the clutch 
of desperation she held on and defied 
them. Then with the next shock and 
the sagging of the walls, the secret panel 
slid back. A howl of hope tore its way 
up through the yellow throats as a ray 
of light thinned the blackness sufficiently 
for them to see the exit. 

Sooy, soaring still higher, heard their 
shouts of deliverance somewhere at the 
other end of the universe. A smile of 
content settled down upon her counte- 
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nance as they disappeared. 

With the last flying pig-tails came 
more noises with more quakings and 
crashes. From the far ends of the trough 
forked tongues of flame licked the slimy 
walls. Wavy little blue lines curled 
through the purple gloom into tendrils 
of flame, wonderful lines of light and grace 
they were and coming nearer and nearer. 
Her heart went out to them as to sister 
elements until they crept so close she 
could almost touch them. 

Overhead the tread of fleeing feet, 
the rumbling of wheels swelled into a 
surging tide that penetrated even to 
her underground cell and through her 
besotted senses, but in all that stricken 
city there was but one tranquil soul. 
Closer and closer the little red tongues 
crept to lick up Sooy Dong but the 
Queen of the Air was soaring on billowy 
clouds into the very heart of the Day. 
Her benumbed frame was _ becoming 
conscious of a genial warmth, the dark- 
ness and dampness of her trough were 
consumed in an on-rush of light, her 
chariot of clouds caught up the efful- 
gence of the flames and her bridges of 
moon-beams grew nearer and surer in 
the glow of the ruddy light. 

The glittering embroidered robe was 
now scorched and brown but she did not 
know it. The black pasted locks held 
by priceless jewelled bands had already 
lost their semblance to human hair, 
the lotus-flower skin scorched to a crisp 
of no color at all. At last even the pre- 
cious magic pipe fell into ashes. 

But now the bridges, too, were all 
burnt behind her. There could never 
be another falling back into her old yellow 
hell. The attic of the building crashed. 
through into her underground labyrinth, 
burying miles of mystery in an oblivion 
of dust and debris. And the Queen of 
the Air, free at last, soared onward and 
upward never to know again the piteous 
little pile of ashes once Sooy Dong. 
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For the Glory of the Flag. 


By Elbridge H. Sabin 


O patriotism! O patriotism! how 
many crimes are committed in thy 
name! A mis-quotation? Yes, if you 
have in mind the words of Madame 
Roland, in 1793. Yes, also, if you refer 
to the remarks of Private Hayes, C 
Troop, Ist Texas Volunteer Cavalry, 
in 1898, as, under the watchful eyes of 
an overbearing Corporal, he pitch-forked 
into waiting wagons the refuse accumu- 
lated around the stables of Fort Ringgold, 
Texas, U. S. A. 

Theoretically, Hayes was fighting Span- 
iards. Practically, he was scavenger at 
11 o’clock a. m. of an August day, when 
the thermometer registered one hundred 
and three in the shade. Assigned to 
garrison duty, while other regiments 
on tropic isles loitered ‘neath fronded 
palms, or plunked the Dons as occasion 
might demand. Shovelling manure in 
Texas for the glory of the flag! May 
not he be forgiven for using language 
unprintable, and may not I be pardoned 
for expressing his ideas in my own words 
rather than in his? 

Easy has been the descent to his pre- 
sent position. Easy always has been 
the descent to—Texas, even as far back 
as the days of Virgil. Man is a fighting 
animal. Let me amend. Man is a 
military animal. That is indisputable. 
-And the less he knows about the actual- 
ities of war, the surer is he that he was 
born to be a soldier. What will draw 
from desk and store a crowd of excited 
men as quickly as a blast of martial 
music? The harem skirt is not in it. 
And the average citizen, who fears to 
discharge his cook, who cannot spank 
his two year old child without panting 
for breath, who cannot button his collar 
around his chest, and who cannot wrap 
a clothes-line thrice around his middle, 
swells with pride as the troops march 
by. 

Proceed in safety, soldiers dear. 
When real danger threatens, he will 


be with you. Mounted upon his pranc- 
ing charger, with pistol in each hand 
and saber between his teeth, he will 
lead you to bloody victory. To strike 
a trial balance, to undersell a competitor, 
to control a dozen pompadoured clerks 

-these be difficult propositions; but to 
command an army of a few hundred 
thousand men, more or less, that, for 
him, is easy. True, a saber between 
the teeth must be injurious to enamel; 
but when duty calls, who cares for den- 
tists’ bills? 

So, in the spring of ’98, duty had 
summoned Hayes. No need for her 
to shout. She had only to whisper. 
At the suffering of the incommunicados 
his blood had boiled. At the des- 
truction of the Maine, his blood had 
turned cold. Thus may simlilar causes 
produce opposite results; but the point 
is that at the first call for troops, Hayes 
had enlisted. He gave up a job that 
paid him $100.00 a month, to serve his 
country for a tenth of that sum. The 
reason; he wanted to fight. And al- 
though, like other average citizens, he 
may have dreamed of glory, think not 
for a moment that he would not have 
fought if given the chance. Boys like 
him, on both sides of the line, kept up 
or down the Rebellion, as the case hap- 
pened to be. 

But Private Hayes was given no 
opportunity. For weeks he drilled on 
foot at Camp Mabry. For weeks he 
drilled on horseback at Ft. Sam Houston. 
Then was C Troop shunted down to 
Ft. Ringgold on the Rio Grande border, 
to rot and swelter on garrison duty, 
instead of being sent to Cuba or the 
Philippines. What solace is it to fight 
fleas when you enlisted to fight the 
enemy? Of course he cussed. If you 
cannot scrap the Tagalogs, can you be 
blamed for breaking the decalogue? 

Thus we have discovered the reason, 
for the discomfort of Private Hayes 
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If he went not to the front, how was he 
to get the button? There! I have for- 
gotten tosay anything about the button; 
but there was a button in the case. Also 
a girl—a school-teacher with black eyes, 
a first-grade certificate, and a stiff collar. 

Deeply had she mourned over the 
starving children in Cuba, even as she 
would have grieved had trouble come 
to her own little flock in school. So, 
when C. Troop, midst waving flags and 
cheering throngs, lined onto the train 
which all believed ultimately would 
bear them to war, she wanted to kiss 
Hayes; but she didn’t. Instead, she 
promised all kinds of things for the future 
—even to say “‘ Yes’ to a certain question, 
provided it were propounded by a man 
who presented to her a button, cut from 
the clothes of a murderous Spaniard, 
vanquished in fair fight, and a hand- 
kerchief stained with his blood. 

Such were the conditions; no excuse 
would be accepted. Hayes had only 
to remember thin lips that met in a 
straight line, and a little furrow between 
the eyebrows, to be sure of that. But 
how, in the name of goodness, could he 
hope to pitchfork a Spaniard in a pile 
of Ft. Ringgold, Texas, offal or how 
could he stretch forth his arm to Cuba 
and dip his handkerchief in the blood of 
the slain? No wonder he cussed, ar- 


dently, fluently, beginning with the 
President of these United States and 


ending with the off mule on the army 
wagon. 

So passed the blistering morning; 
so waned the sweltering afternoon; and 
so, at last, came night. What a night! 
How blue the sky; how close and clear 
the stars; how cool the breeze from the 
gulf; how entrancing the thumpety— 
thump—thump of the Mexican band, 
playing down by the river. 

Why remain downcast? Though 
Fate were against him, let him meet her 
smiling. As a reward for his menial 
duties of the day, he was granted town 
liberty. Campaign hat cocked jauntily 
on one side, blouse buttoned straight 
from chin to belt, trousers tucked care- 
fully within his leggins, shoes shined and 
face shaved, townward he strode through 
the portals of the reservation. He threw 
back his head; he squared his shoulders; 
he breathed deeply of the untainted 
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air. For a few hours, he was free. 
Recreation is-a question of environ- 
ment. He may have longed to go to 
church, to theater or to moving picture 
show. He may have had other desires 
equally laudable; but, on the border, 
desire cuts no figure. There you must 
want what you can get, and a straggling 
street of adobe buildings affords not 
show. But 


church, nor theater, nor 
one place offered amusement—the 
saloon. Thitherward drifted Hayes. Be 


not shocked; granted you are a man, 
you would have done the same. 


To locate the rendezvous was easy. 
A hundred tongues, singing, laughing, 
talking, sent therefrom a babel of noise, 
and a haze of cigarette smoke, clouding 
the sickly light from the one kerosene 
lamp, hung like a pall around door and 
windows. To enter was more difficult, 
as a throng of humanity filled the room 
from wall to wall. 

Into this human mass, Hayes in vain 
essayed to project himself. Finally he 
sidled along the wall, and so gained a 
position near one end of the bar. There 
he paused and peered about him. 

Upon the top of the bar, his back 
against the wall, his legs stretched at 
full length, reclined the sheriff. On 
the floor were gathered the elite and 
the riffraff from both sides of the Rio 
Grande—a few Americans, a sprinkling 
of negroes and a mob of Mexicans, som- 
breroed, coatless and with sashes of 
brilliant colors. The sash of every Mex- 
ican concealed a knife; in the pocket of 
every negro was a pistol; from the hip 


of every American, swung an army 
revolver; while the interior of every 
individual, white, black, or tan, was 
awash with border mescal. Rapture 
filled Hayes’ soul. At length he was 


in touch with men in the rough. Now 
he was being vouchsafed a glimpse of 
the career of a soldier of fortune. 
Nearby, a fat American, clad in black, 
with puffed white shirt, linen collar, 
string tie, and felt hat jammed down to 
his eyebrows, was arguing vociferously 
with a pock-marked Mexican, who made 
up in gesticulations whatever he lacked 
in words. The language was Mexican, 
but Hayes could not mistake the heat 
of the debate as louder rose the voice of 
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the fat man and wilder became the ges- 
tures of his opponent. 

Then Hayes perceived that he was not 
the only one interested. Close to the 
disputants stood a dapper, black-eyed, 
dark-skinned man, in patent leather 
shoes, clean shirt, pressed trousers, and 
straight-brimmed straw hat, who scowled 
and sneered when the fat man shouted, 
but who nodded his head in approbation 
when the Mexican seemed to clinch a 
point. 

Forgetting all else, Hayes fixed his 
attention upon these three. In that 
reckless, half-drunken mob, danger was 
everywhere; but to him came the thought 
that the fat man was nearest to the light- 
ed fuse. 

Nor was he mistaken. Both disput- 
ants paused, as though for lack of breath. 
The Mexican leaned forward and whisper- 
ed something in the fat man’s face. 
The answer was a blow. Then they 
grappled, as though each would prevent 
the other from using a weapon. Thus, 
for an instant, back and forth they 
swayed. 

So dense the throng, few realized 
that a fight was on. But the dapper 
gent in the patent leathers knew, for as 
the Mexican twisted the fat man’s back 
in his direction, his right hand sought 
his sash and reappeared holding a glitter- 
ing knife. But, before he could give 
the fatal thrust, into action went Hayes. 

A stiff jab in the pit of the stomach, 
a resounding smash in the face as he 
doubled over with pain, a_ straight 
left to the point of the jaw as he straight- 
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ened up, and to the floor sank the would- 
be assassin, his knife clattering beside 
him. All was over in an instant. 

Now from his perch on the bar sprang 
the Sheriff. like an eagle from his eyrie, 
and reared his commanding form by 
the side of Hayes, already an object of 
angry glances from the American-hating 
Mexicans. 

“Easy, now, hombres; it’s all over!” 
shouted he, raising one hand in gesture 
of command, and dropping the other to 
the handle of his revolver. “I’ve had 
my eye on this gambler gent ever since 
he drifts up from Mexico City. He aims 
to knife the County Attorney in the back 
and the boy doesn’t give him a poke too 
soon.” 

Then to Hayes; “‘Good work, soldier! 
He’s a full-blood Spaniard, and you sure 
wins your first fight.” 

To the praise Hayes seemed oblivious. 
Quick as a flash he dropped to the floor, 
grabbed the knife, and bent over his 
still unconscious victim. 

“Hold on there,’ yelled the Sheriff, 
seizing Hayes by the coat. ‘ You aren’t 
going to stick a sleeper, are you?” 

Too late. The steel flashed in air, 
as, with one swift motion, Private Hayes 
severed—a button from the pants of the 
vanquished. Next, with equal deftness, 
he sopped his handkerchief in the blood 
trickling from the damaged nose. Then, 
with a cry of delight, he wriggled free 
and dashed into the street, alone to 
gloat over his treasures. 

The sheriff might not understand; 
but the school-teacher must. 
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The Lasso that Caught Jim’s Heart. 


Mary M. Benedict 


“Go yourself, Tom. Blamed if I 
want the job o’ ’scortin’ a silly thing 
‘round over the ranch. I’m not settin’ 
myself up fer a riding-master; neither 
am I an encyclopedia. If I had my way, 
I’d saddle Nick for her and let him throw 
her so high she’d never come down.” 

“But how do you know she’s a silly 
thing, reporters are usually a bright set, 
ain’t they? And you might get your 
self into a story. Haven’t seen her yet, 
have you?” queried Tom. 

“No, nor I don’t want to. They’re 
all alike to me, these city girls that come 
out here. Just want to have a good 
time and don’t know how. They make 
me weary. The boss said fer one of us 
to go. You go, Tom, and I'll run in 
that bunch o’ steers down on on the 
other ranch, that the boss got from Simp- 
kins, and, if you get rid of your fair 
charge in time, you can come down and 
help me slap the brands onto them. Ah, 
come now, pard, don’t try to shirk; 
you are more of a ladies’ man than I, 
anyhow. I can see you now, waiting 
at the gate with your two saddled horses, 
Old Pinto impatiently pawing the air 
and champing his bit, as the docile little 
Keeno stands at his side, lazily hanging 
his head in a morning nap, out of which 
he will hardly dare awake during the 
day; and you, Tom, all smiles, doffing 
your hat with all the grace of a thorough 
gentleman, as the fair little reporter 
approaches, patiently coaxing her to 
let you assist her to mount, and assur- 
ing her, with all tenderness that Keeno 
is not going to buck, but is only awaking 
from his morning nap; then, mounting 
him yourself, riding him back and forth 
for a few paces, to assure her that he 
is perfectly safe, finally, gaining your 
point and convincing the young lady 
that she will be in no danger whatever, 
on Keeno’s back. 

“Then, I see you, heroically mounting 
Old Pinto, holding him in check with 


one hand, while with the other you are 
patiently leading the lazy Keeno, and 
encouraging the trembling little lady, 
as she clings with both hands to the 
saddle-horn. 

“While I, Tom--why the very thoughts 
of the words I would impatiently be 
choking back, would make the air so 
devilish blue that the fair little reporter 
would suffocate.”’ 

Jim had his way, as he usually had, 
and, the next morning, he was out bright 
and early, preparing for the long ride to 
the lower ranch, while Tom was becom- 
ing angry at the anticipation of the task 
of entertaining the visiting reporter, 
as he silently went about the morning 
chores. 

The air was fine. The fragrance of 
the flowers permeated the atmosphere, 
as the mists rolled away, disclosing the 
radiance of a sun-shiny morning, send- 
ing life and energy through the veins 
of the horses, as well as the men. 

Jim fancied he saw the visitor watch- 
ing him from the veranda of the ranch- 
house, and, as he had so nicely arranged 
to have Tom entertain her all day, he 
thought he might at least satisfy her 
curiosity to the extent of giving her an 
introductory scene of Western life. As 
he led his snorting bronco from the corral 
and threw the heavy saddle on his back, 
he drew the back cinch just a little tighter 
than usual, knowing what the result 
would be. Nick, in response, immediate- 
ly got the desired hump on his back. 
Jim pulled his hat a little tighter on his 
head, put his foot in the stirrup, and 
threw himself recklessly into the saddle. 

Nick went high in the air, threw his 
head between his front feet, and, with 
that hump still in his back, came down 
stiff-legged a few times. Then, Jim 
pulled off his hat and “fanned the bronco’s 
ears” a few times, and Nick’s heels flew 
high in the air, and he went dashing past 
the house and down through the green 
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pasture, bucking and running, until 
the surplus energy was quite exhausted 
in both horse and rider. 

“I wonder how she liked that?”’ mused 
Jim, as he rode on. “ Like as not, that'll 
settle her wantin’ to ride any of the 
horses on this ranch. Gee! but don’t 
I envy Tom his job to-day? Well, 
I guess not. Now, if a girl would ever 
come out here that could half-way ride, 
or one that wasn’t so everlastingly 
green and babyish, there’d be some pleas- 
ure in showing her around over the coun- 
try. But these nicey-nicey, wishy- 
washy things—Ugh! they make me tired.” 

Thus Jim mused, as his horse jogged 
along over the rolling hills, through the 
pine timber, then on down into the big 
valley, covered with manzanita and thrifty 
grasses, where cattle in countless droves 
were grazing or lying lazily around. 

Jim rode from one bunch of eattle to 
another, cutting out the Simpkin’s cattle, 
and rounding them up to drive into the 
big corral on the lower ranch. 

It was late in the afternoon when he 
got them to the corral, and he had about 
given up having any help from Tom, 
as he had not yet put in an appearance. 

Just as he was driving the cattle in 
to the corral gate, one wayward steer 
jumped to one side and raced around on 
the outside of the corral, then took a 
bee-line across the range whence he had 
come. Jim took after him, and, as 
Nick dodged, to head off the steer, he 
slipped and fell, giving Jim a fall hard 
enough to render him unconscious for 
several minutes. 

When he opened his eyes, a pair of 
deep, expressive, anxious, blue eyes were 
looking down at him, and a trembling 
little hand was holding up his head, while 
another soft little hand was bathing 
his face with a daintily perfumed, wet 
handkerchief. 

“Are you hurt much?’ the sweet 
voice asked, as Jim’s wandering eyes 
searched her face. 

“‘No—yes—I don’t know. Where am 
I, anyhow?” queried Jim. 


“Your horse fell with you. I hope 


ou are not hurt. Are you?” anxiously 
inquired the girl. 

“O yes, I remember,”’ said Jim, trying 
to raise himself, but flinching and frown- 
ing. 


“Oh! my arm.” 
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“Tt isn’t broken I hope.” And the 
girl with all the deftness of an experienced 
surgeon, took hold of his arm, moved 
it, and found that it was dislocated. 

Quick as a flash, she drew the bandana 
from Jim’s pocket, tore it into strips, 
and, telling him to lie still and brace 
himself, she took hold of his hand, and 
pulled until the dislocation was reduced. 

Then, she bound the arm as best she 
could with the bandana, rode back to 
the corral, found some splinters from 
fence-posts, and, from somewhere be- 
neath her corduroy riding-suit, procured 
more bandages, and the arm was soon 
in as good condition as it would have 
been under the care of an experienced 
surgeon. 

All this while, Jim was wondering 
who the girl was, and where she came 
from. True she was riding one of the 
best horses from the home-ranch. 

“She cannot be the reporter,” he 
thought; “‘she was to ride Keeno.” 

He had noted her ease and gracefulness, 
as she mounted her horse and galloped 
away to the corral for splints. In spite 
of the pain in his arm, Jim found himself 
thinking altogether of the girl. 

“Blamed if she ain’t something more 
than the ordinary,” he was thinking, 
when she turned to him, and said: 

“Well, do you think you are able to 
ride home?” 

“T guess I could ride home all right, 
if I had my horse; but I don’t know how 
I’m going to get him. He’s gone clean 
to the upper end o’ the pasture,” said 
Jim, as he rose and looked after his 
horse. 

“©” T’ll get your horse for you,’’ she 
said. 

Jim laughed, as he said: ‘‘ You never 
could catch him in the world, miss, and 
I know I couldn’t, now,” looking down 
at the bandaged arm. “He’s started 
fer camp, and about the only way a 
— catch him now, would be to rope 
im.” 

“T think I cancatch him,’’ replied the 
girl, and, without waiting to hear the 
end of Jim’s remonstrances, she was into 
her saddle and flying across the pasture, 
leaving Jim looking after her in perfect 
astonishment. 

“Now what in thunder does she think 
she’ll do, when she gets there?” She 
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can’t get near that horse, and—”’ 

Before Jim had finished the thought, 
the girl began to untie the rope from her 
saddle. She dropped one end of it to 
drag the kinks out of it, then gathering 
it into a coil in her hand, urged her horse 
forward, until she crowded in ahead of 
Nick, and started him down by the side 
of the fence on the run. 

Jim stood, as if petrified. His mouth 
and eyes wide open, wondering if he 
was dreaming or losing his senses; while 
the girl, swinging her rope above her 
head, leaning forward in her saddle, 
was giving Nick aclose race. Suddenly, 
she threw the rope, hastily secured the 
other end to the pommel of her saddle, 
and brought Nick to a standstill. Then, 
she led him to the spot where he had so 
cruelly deserted his master, just as Tom 
rode up. 

“Well,” said Tom, “What does all 
this mean? What’s the matter, Jim?” 

“Your friend’s horse fell with him,” 
answered the girl, “and the result is a 
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bad arm, which—”’ 

“Which is almost as good as the other 
arm,” broke in Jim, “under the skilful 
treatment this young lady has given it. 
I would like to know the name of the 
young lady to whom I’m so greatly 
indebted.”’ 

“QO this is Miss Halley, the reporter 
from Los Angeles,” said Tom, smiling. 
“‘T intended to get here in time to intro- 
duce her. I had her take a cross-cut, 
and I went by Simpkin’s ranch on busi- 
ness, and was to overtake her before she 
reached the corral, but I was detained.” 

The conversation in the “ bunk-house”’ 
that evening, in regard to who should 
entertain the reporter was quite the 
reverse from the conversation that was 
held there the previous evening; but 
Jim had his way, as he usually had. 

His heart had been captured, he had 
been suddenly brought to a halt, turned 
about, and led into a new life, as the 
little reporter from Los Angeles swung 
the rope over the head of Nick. 
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The Overland Stage and the Pony Express. 


By Clarence Allen McGrew 


Chroniclers have done their duty by 
the railroads which came across the 
continent and linked the East with the 
West. Scanty, however, has been the 
story told of the overland stage and 
pony express of the late fifties and early 
sixties, the pioneers that opened the 
way for the railroad and the telegraph; 
few words have been written of those 
knights of the whip and buckskin who 
did the work, or of the good American 
enthusiasm which was a large part of 


the reward they got. Yet the fast 
coaches and dashing ponies showed 


the way for the iron rail and the wires 
and strengthened an important link 
in the Union at a time when even far- 
sighted politicians hardly knew what 
might be expected. And they had a 
romance not measured in miles of steel 
or in dollars. 

It was not long after California had 
become a real home for its daring pioneers 
that stage lines began to spring up in 
the far West. Many of them still sur- 
vive or have descendants that are 
more or less important to real trans- 
portation. One of the longestof these 
lines ran between Los Angeles and San 
Antonio, Texas. It was controlled, it 
is related, by one I. C. Woods. From 
1849 to 1858, however, the State had 
practically no line of communication 
with the East except by water—first by 
ordinary sailing craft, later by swift 
clippers and finally by the steamers 
that brought the trip down to some- 
thing like three weeks—and by the 

rilous ride across the dreaded deserts 
in “prairie schooners” or with “trains” 
that were, oftener than not, ill equipped 
for the hardships that came as sure as 
the red hot sun blazed up in the morning 
to the wailing of infants and the groans 
of the mothers. 

In 1858, John Butterfield, of Utica, 
New York, organized the Overland Mail 
company, which secured the contract 
with the Government to carry the mails 
from the Missouri river to San Francisco. 
Mr. Butterfield later became better 


known, perhaps, as the originator of 
the American Express company, in 
which he and his son, General Daniel 
Butterfield, were ruling spirits. John 
Butterfield’s route ran from San Fran- 
cisco to Los Angeles, then to Fort Yuma, 
leaving the state of California at that 
point and then running closely along 
the route of the present-day Southern 
Pacific as far as New Mexico. The 
road struck the present line of the 
Southern Pacific again at El Paso, 
Texas. From that point it went to 
Preston, Texas, and then to Fort Smith, 
Arkansas. There it branched, one line 
running to Springfield, Missouri, and 
thence by the Pacific railroad to St. 
Louis, and the other running directly 
East to Memphis. 

Just what work the projector of the 
road had to do to establish the line no 
one will ever know, but he established 
such a system and made his men keep 
it so well that John Butterfield un- 
doubtedly ought to be named the pioneer 
of long-distance staging. He drove a 
coach himself in Western New York 
when he was a young man and in 1822 
went to Utica to assist in the manage- 
ment of the stage line which then ran 
between Albany and _ Buffalo. He 
eventually became the owner of prac- 
tically all of the stage lines in the western 
part of his native state, and when he 
undertook the starting of a business 
that was similar but immensely greater 
and more important, he was eminently 
well qualified. There were horses and 
coaches—strong ‘‘Concord’” coaches— 
and spring wagons to be _ provided; 
drivers and superintendents and station 
keepers had to be hired and strong 
stations had to be put up along the road. 
An idea of what equipment was required 
may be had from an account of the 
outfit used by Benjamin Holladay’s 
Salt Lake route. Holladay, in 1865, it 
is recorded, had 6,000 horses and mules, 
260 coaches, stations every ten or fif- 
teen miles and a salary list in which 
the largest single item was $10,000 a 
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year for the salary of his general super- 
intendent. The expenses were large 
for those days. 

The first westbound mail over the 
Butterfield route left St. Louis at 8 
o'clock on the morning of September 
16, 1858. The mail itself was hght, no 
newspapers or other articles of any 
appreciable weight being taken. That 
coach reached San Francisco at 7:25 
o’clock on the morning of October 10, 
in one day and one hour less than the 
schedule time. Thereafter coaches left 
each end of the route twice a week. 
It is said that the record time over the 
road was twenty-one days. 

The news brought by this first stage 
to the news-thirsty San Francis- 
cans is full of pleasant reminiscences 
to those of to-day. For example, there 
was a report of the Atlantic cable’s 
failure to work properly— which led 
to Operator De Sauty’s remark that it 
was “all right,”— 

(Till the land was filled with loud 
reverberations of ‘All right.” ) 

It was also stated that a mammoth 
train, too, was fitting out at Atchison, 
Kansas, with twenty-five mule and sixty 
ox wagons, 200 mules, 1,000 head of 
cattle, 50 horses and 225 men, under 
the mangement of Holladay, Burr and 
company, the concern which had the 
contract for carrying the Salt Lake mail. 
From far-away New York came the news 
that Governor King had called out the 
troops to stop the arson and murder 
which followed the leaving of a number 
of yellow fever patients at the Quaran- 
tine Station at Staten Island. 

At this time “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
was being made familar to San Francisco 
people at Maguire’s Opera House by 
“George Christy’s Minstrels and Maguire’s 
Opera Troupe,” their advertisement an- 
nouncing: ‘This evening will be presented 
the thrilling and popular play in four acts 
entitled “Lights and Shades of Southern 
Life, or Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The com- 
pany included George Ryer, George 
Christy, Mr. Wilder as St. Clair, J. W. 
Thomas (“his first appearance in four 
years” ) as George Harris, Master Eugene 
as Topsy and Miss Louisa Paullin as 
Eva. The best seat in the house was 
advertised at $1.00. 
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When the second Overland Mail reach- 
ed San Jose on its Western trip the news 
was anticipated by the telegraph line 
from that point to San Francisco. One 
of the items of interest was the death of 
Dred Scott. A copy of the St. Louis 
Republican that came through brought 
this piece of news from one of its writers: 

“ As I sit down to write, Senator Doug- 
las has just (it was on September 16) 
concluded the delivery of an able argi- 
ment to a large crowd— . . . . of 
his constituents is oan oe 
course of his speech to-day Judge Doug- 
las referred to the charge of conspiracy 
preferred by Mr. Lincoln against the 
Supreme court, Presidents Pierce and 
Buchanan and himself, and denounced 
it as one of the weak and base inventions 
of his enemy ye denounced the 
charge as an unmitigated falsehood.” 

Those were the days of crises. 

Another piece of news was the report 
of activity in the gold field around Pike’s 
Peak, and other items were on Paul 
Morphy’s wonderful chess playing, which 
is a classic to this day, and the projected 
trip of New York’s famous Irish regi- 
ment, the Sixty-ninth, to Ireland. 

The arrival of the second Overland 
Mail was watched with as much interest 
as that of the first. An enthusiastic 
editorial writer on one of the San Fran- 
cisco papers thus describes the event: 

“At a quarter past four the coach 
turned from Market into Montgomery 
street. The driver blew his horn and 
cracked his whip, at which the horses, 
four in number, almost seemed to partake 
of his enthusiasm and dashed ahead at 
a clattering pace and the dust flew from 
the glowing wheels. At the same time 
a shout was raised. The driver doffed 
his weather-beaten old slouch and in 
uncovered dignity, like the victor of an 
Olympic race, guiced his foaming team 
towards the Post Office,” 

It is recorded that the driver of the 
coach was one Delos Cole, and that the 
Monumental Engine company fired a 
salute to him as he passed the Plaza. 

After the first stage got in, a number 
of San Francisco citizens got together 
and called a mass meeting which was 
advertise in this way in one of the news- 
papers of the city: 
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MASS MEETING 
Tonight 


The undersigned respectfully invite their 
fellow citizens to 


Assemble in 
Mass Meeting 
at 
Musical Hall 


This evening————1 1th inst. 
at 7 1-2 o’clock 

That we may embody in suitable reso- 
lutions the sense entertained by the 
people of this city of the great benefits 
we are to receive by the establishment of 
the 

OVERLAND MAIL 


This advertisement was signed by 
70 citizens and had the support of ‘500 
others.” It was well attended too, and 
the resolutions were adopted, of course. 
One of the speakers was W. L. Ormsby, 
the special correspondent of the New 
York “ Herald,”’ who rode out from the 
East on the first stage and sent back re- 
ports of his trip to the paper he represent- 
ed. 


Upon the arrival of the first east- 
bound coach at St. Louis, John Butter- 
field sent a telegraphic announcement of 
that fact to President Buchanan. In 
response the President sent from Wash- 
ington—they called it Washington City 
in those days—this reply to Jefferson 
City: 


Washington City, October 9th, 1858. 


John Butterfield, President Overland Mail 
Company, 


Sir: Your dispatch has been received. 
I cordially congratulate you on the result. 
It is a glorious triumph for civilization and 
the Union. Settlements will follow the 
course of the road, and the East and the 
West will be bound together by a chain of 
living Americans which can never be 


broken. 
“JAMES BUCHANAN 


One of the best accounts of the trip 
on one of the Overland Mail stages is 
one which appeared in serial form in 
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the San Francisco “Bulletin” in 1858 
from the pen of a reporter who was sent 
out on the first stage which left on the 
so-called Southern or Butterfield route 
from San Francisco. His report is not 
only interesting but also very compre- 
hensive, and as a faithful picture of 
conditions along the road it is well worth 
more than a passing mention. 

The very beginning of the trip was 
comparatively easy, and the ride to 
‘“‘Gilroy’s’’ was made in quick time, nine 
miles of the distance being covered in 
47 minutes. At Pacheco Pass, which 
the stage reached on the evening of the 
first day, came the first hard work, 
the passengers walking six miles to the 
top of the pass to relieve the horses. 
The party reached Visalia at 10 o’clock 
in the evening of the second day and there 
all the passengers were transferred to 
another coach. There, too, they got a 
new driver who was apparently of the 
same caliber as the famous “Hank” 
Monk, who worried Horace Greeley 
on one occasion nearly to distraction 
by driving to schedule time. This new 
driver was “ Wild Vic’’, who started out 
by taking his passengers 16 miles in an 
hour and 16 minutes. 

“This,”’ says our chronicler, “ was night 
driving with a vengeance, and such a 
growling among the passengers was 
never heard, as their heads were uncere- 
moniously knocked against the staves 
that composed the framework of the 
cover. The road was rough, the night 
dark, the mustangs were wild and all 
were out of humor owing to the bad 
supper, and you can well imagine that 
we had an exciting time of it and a swift 
journey.” 

The morning of the third day found the 
party at Rabbit Lake. They got a 
meal at “Mr. Wilbur’s’”’ in San Francis- 
quito Gulch. While they were getting 
away from that place, “the nigh horse 
fell and was dragged some 20 feet down 
the hill, but he was soon got up and 
found to be uninjured. Shortly after 
the mishap, in going over a rut, the 
crossbar of the coach broke, and it was 
found to be made of pine and not oak, 
as it should have been, being one of the 
new coaches and intended for mountain 
travel.” 

The reporter reached Los Angeles on 

















the evening of the third day and there 
was compelled to lay in a stock of pro- 
visions for the trip across the Colorado 
desert, which took a ride of thirty- 
six hours and a team of six horses part 
of the time. While on the desert the 
chronicler took occasion to write down 
his impressions of the animals that 
drew him and his fellow-passengers: 

“The horses used in the stages are 
mostly mustangs, wild as deer and active 
as antelope. It takes two men to hold 
the leaders when they are harnessed, 
and when let loose away they bound as 
though kicked by lightning. The mus- 
tangs are all shod and branded, ‘O.M.’ 
Six horses are commonly used on the 
desert, the sand being so deep in some 
places that the passengers are compelled 
to walk, the horses being scarcely able 
to drag the empty vehicle , 
The drivers employed by the company 
are not only the best ‘whips’ I’ve ever 
seen, but the most cheerful, happy and 
polite set of men to be met anywhere.” 

Of the stations along the route, he 
says: 

“The stations, after leaving Tucson 
are large square enclosures, with adobe 
walls. Rifles, shot guns, revolvers and 
muskets, heavily charged, and at con- 
venient places, are the objects that first 
strike attention, upon entering them; 
and the four or five men who are in atten- 
dance appear always on the alert against 
attacks of Indians.” 

“At Dragoon Station,” he continues, 
“we met Captain Ewell, encamped with 
the seventy U. S. Dragoons, lately arriv- 
ed from Fort Buchanan You 
may remember that I stated in one of 
my previous communications that an 
old Mexican had been shot by the Apaches 
near Tucson and that some fifty or sixty 
tame Apaches and Mexicans had revenged 
his death by slaughtering seven of the 
Apaches. One hundred Apaches, on 
hearing the news, instantly started for 
Sonora to avenge the killing of the seven. 
Well, they went to Sonora and terribly 
avenged the death of their braves. 
They slew, without distinction, either 
of age or sex. But the most unpleasant 
part of the affair, to us, was, that while 
passing between the Farewell (The 
Soldier’s Farewell) and Tank (or Bar- 
nett ) stations at 9 o’clock at night, we 
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were surprised to find the savage warriors 
encamped in three divisions immediately 
along the road, having large droves of 
mules and horses. 

“When their camp fires were first seen, 
the conductor immediately awoke the 
passengers and rifles and revolvers were 
drawn from their holsters for instant 
use. The passengers, except two ped- 
dlers, were very cool, considering the 
then existing circumstances. A Sharpe’s 
rifle, with cartridges, was handed to 
me by the conductor, and we all stood 
prepared to pour in a deadly fire at the 
first aggressive move on the part of the 
savage marauders. We passed within 
20 feet of all their watch fires and saw 
the brawny limbs of these Mexican 
savages stretched before their bright 
camp fires.” 

The coach, however, was not molested. 

Further on in the writer’s trip the 
coach was accompanied by three men, 
“‘armed to the teeth” and on horseback. 

The correspondent at last reached 
Fort Smith and after a wait of two hours 
there went 210 miles in one of Reidsides 
and company’s tri-weekly coaches to 
a small town in Arkansas then named 


Des Arc, on the White River. It is 
now known as “Desare.’”” Thence he 
went on a _ steamboat to Memphis. 


The very names assigned to the sta- 
tions and places along the road of the 
Butterfield route breathed the romantic 
life of the West. Here are a few of 
them: ‘ x 

Clark’s Ranch, Oak Grove, Fort Yuma, 
Alamo, Mucho Wells, Cook’s Wells, 
Pilot Knob, Oatman Flat, Buck’s, Mari- 
copa Wells, Corie’s Springs, Huaco Tanks, 
Cormudas Station, Crow Springs Dele- 
ware Station, Hope Station, Emigrant 
Crossing, Horse-Head Crossing, Comanche 
Pass, Concho Station, Pinnington’s Sta- 
tion, Ryland, Fort Chadburn, Phantom 
Hill, Smith’s, Jackson’s, Francis’s, 
Clark’s, Fort Belknap, Murphy’s, Jack’s 
Borough, Connolly’s Spring, (just plain 
Spring, ) Colbert’s Ferry, Boggy Depot, 
Pusley’s and Governor Walker’s. 

The trip across the country was not 
without its dangers in those days. 
One writer records that: “at Fort Smith 
there was a delay of 36 hours, occasioned 
by the non-arrival in time of the Mem- 
phis coach, and again at Guadalupe 
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Pass a further delay of 12 hours, caused 
by the appearance there of some hostile 
Indians.” That was in October, 1858. 

A paper of two weeks later told of 
an attempt to rob the mail in Arkansas. 
Indians of doubtful disposition were 
always met along the road and probably 
the only reason there were not more 
robberies, or at least more attempts 
at robberies was that passengers, accord- 
ing to the advertisement of the company, 
were allowed to take only 40 pounds of 
baggage—which precluded the taking 
of valuables to any great extent—and 
no money or valuables were taken at 
the risk of the line. 

It will readily be seen that traveling 
over the country in the conveyances of 
the late 50’s had its hardships as well 
as its dangers. There was no seasick- 
ness, but there was always more or less 
crowding, and the arrangements for 
meals would frighten a traveler of these 
days, accustomed to meals in a Pullman 
dining car or at a well equipped Harvey 
station. The stations along the route 
were, generally speaking, from 10 to 
15 miles apart. In the early days of 
the “Southern” route meals were pro- 
vided at these stations all the way from 
San Francisco to Fort Yuma, but when 
that place was reached the passengers 
had to get provisions enough to last them 
to Tucson (or Tueson, as it was frequent- 
ly spelled in those days.) At Tucson 
the passengers had to get supplies for 
the trip to El Paso, where again they 
had to provide for the drive to Preston, 
Texas. 

At about the same time that the 
Butterfield route was started the great 
Overland Stage line began operations 
over the Salt Lake route. In that the 
prime movers at first were William H. 
Russell, “Colonel” Alexander Majors 
and Waddell. Their line ran from Atchi- 
son, on the Missouri river, to Salt Lake 
City, going over the South Pass route, 
by Forts Fetterman and Laramie, along 
the North Platte and Sweetwater to 
Fort Bridger and then over the Green 
River and through Echo and Emigration 
canyons to Salt Lake. 

The stage line, however, did not do 
so well by its originators as they undoubt- 
edly deserved, and after some financial 
difficulties the management of the line 


went into the hands of Benjamin Holla- 
day (or Holliday as it is sometimes 
spelled. ) 

Holladay is described as an energetic 
Kentuckian who had been a successful 
contractor for the Government and for 
Western corporations. At that time 
he owned mercantile houses in San 
Francisco and Salt Lake City. After 
he had worked up the stage line he es- 
tablished the fast pony express and he 
also had a line of fast steamers running 
from Alaska to Mexico. Later, as a 
mine owner, he increased his wealth 
greatly in the Ophir mine in Nevada, 
and “settling down,” bought a tract of 
land in Westchester county, New York, 
just north of the city of New York, and 
there established the celebrated Ophir 
farm. On it he built a house said to 
have cost $1,000,000 and entertained 
lavishly. The property there was after- 
wards for many years in litigation and 
at last went altogether out of his hands 
in the 80’s. In the course of a few months 
Holladay improved the Salt Lake route 
to a great extent, until in 1865 it was 
described as “perhaps the greatest en- 
terprise owned and controlled by one 
man which exists in the country, if not 
in the world.” The elder Samuel Bow- 
les, editor of the Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, “‘Republican,”’ makes that asser- 
tion in his “Across the Continent,” 
an account of his trip overland to the 
Pacific in 1865 with Schuyler Colfax, 
then speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives. Here is what he says about 
Holladay and his line: 

“His line of stages commences at 
Atchison, on the Missouri river; its 
first section extends across the great 
plains to Denver, 650 miles; from here 
it goes on 600 miles more to Salt Lake 
City, along the base of, and through 
the Rocky Mountains at Bridger’s Pass. 
From there to Nevada and California, 
about 750 miles farther, the stage line 
is owned by an Eastern company and 
is under the management of Wells, Fargo 
and company, the express agents. 

“ All this is a daily line, and the coaches 
used are of the best stage pattern, known 
in New England as the “Concor’’ d’coach. 
From Salt Lake Mr. Holladay runs a 
tri-weekly coach line 950 miles through 
Idaho to The Dalles on the Columbia 
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river in Northern Oregon, and branch- 
ing off at Fort Hall, also a tri-weekly 
line to Virginia City in Montana, 400 
miles more. From Denver, too, he has 
a subsidiary line into the mountain 
centers of Central City and Nevada, 
about 40 miles. Over all these routes 
he carries the mail and is in the receipt 
for this service of $65,000 per annum 
from the Government. His whole ex- 
tent of staging and mail contracts—not 
counting, of course, that Wells, Fargo 
and company route from Salt Lake 
west—is 2760 miles, to conduct which 
he owns some 6,000 horses and mules 
and about 260 coaches. All along the 
route he has built stations at distances 
of 10 or 15 miles; he has to draw all his 
corn from the Missouri river; much of 
his hay has also to be transferred hun- 
dreds of miles; fuel for his stations fre- 
quently comes fifty and a hundred 
miles; the Indians last year destroyed 
or stole full one half a million dollar’s 
worth of his property—barns, houses, 
animals, feed, etc.; he pays a general 
superintendent $10,000 a year; division 
superintendents a quarter as much;drivers 
and stable keepers get $75 a month and 
their living; he has to mend, and in some 
cases make his own roads—so that, large 
as the sum paid by the Government 
and high as the prices for passengers, 
there is an immense outlay and a great 
risk in conducting the enterprise.”’ 

Mr. Bowles adds: 

“But our fast ride by the Overland 
Mail stages from Salt Lake will always 
be a chief feature in the history and mem- 
ory of our grand journey across the con- 
tinent. The stations of the company 
are 10 to 15 miles apart; at every station 
fresh horses, ready harnessed, took the 
places of the old, with a delay of from 
two to four minutes only; every fifty 
miles a new driver took the place of the 
man on the box; wherever meals were to 
be eaten they were ready to be served on 
arrival.” 

Mr. Bowles, like all other passengers 
of those days, pays a compliment to 
the drivers, who, he declares, were 
“gentle, manly, intelligent and better 
dressed than their passengers.”” The 
horses, he says ,were “ever fat and 
gamey” and would have shone “in Cen- 
tral Park and Fifth Avenue equipages.”’ 
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The pony express was an outgrowth 
of the Salt Lake stage route. It was 
started in the fall of 1859, according to 
Alexander Majors, who before his death 
left a lot of reminiscenes on paper. 
It appears that a demand was made by 
merchants in the East and West for 
some way in which letters could cross 
the country in about 10 days—that is, 
in ten days from the railroad end at 
the Missouri River to the Pacific. The 
demand was such, indeed, that the pro- 
jectors of the line were assured that a 
charge of $5 to carry a letter of one ounce 
that distance was not too great. 

The pony express managers went 
ahead and bought some 500 or 600 
hardy ponies and employed, for $100 
or $125 a month each, about 80 of the 
best of the dare-devil riders who soon 
made the line famous. After the pre- 
liminary arrangements had been made 
a rider was started west from St. Joseph 
on April 3, 1860. Another rider left 
Sacramento at the same time. The West 
bound mail reached Sacramento on 
April 13, and both houses of the legis- 
lature adjourned to meet it. The rider 
who came to Sacramento reached that 
city in time to take the regular after- 
noon boat to San Francisco, and both 
rider and horse were put on that boat. 
They arrived at the larger city at 1 o’clock 
on the morning of the next day and were 
met by an enthusiastic crowd which had 
bands and torches, and formed a pro- 
cession which escorted horse and driver 
gloriously and tumultuously to the Post 
Office. 

The average time made by the pony 
express riders between the Missouri 
and the Pacific was 10 days. On one 
memorable occasion they beat that by 
several hours. It was when President’s 
Buchanan’s last message was published. 
The message was received by telegraph 
at St. Joseph and was sent from that 
place to San Francisco in about 8 days, 
preparations having been made to rush 
it along with all possible speed. Colonel 
Majors says it was done in less than eight 
days. Hittell, the historian, says it 
reached Sacramento “in a little over 8 
days.” He also says that Lincoln’s 
message of March, 1861, went over the 
same route in 7 days and 17 hours— 
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‘probably the fastest time ever made on 
horseback.”’ 

A word about the men who drove the 
stages and rode the ponies. There was 
“Hank” Monk, who has come down to 
fame as the stage driver who drove 
Horace Greeley when the latter thought 
he was in a hurry. Greeley wanted 
very much to keep an engagement he 
had made to lecture in a California town. 
As the time went on he began to think 
he was going to be late and he told the 
driver so. 

“Keep you seat, Mr. Greeley,” said 
Hank, “And I will get you through on 
time.” 

Then Hank started to drive. He 
hadn’t gone far over the rough road 
when Greeley began to fear that the 
coach and its distinguished passenger 
stood a very good chance of ending up 
in the ditch if the furious pace were 
kept up. As they kept bumping over 
gullies and “chuck holes” the New 
York editor begged Hank to let up a 
little and err on the side of safety is that 
were the alternative. But Hank’s 
“dander” was up and he pretended 


deafness and kept up the breakneck 
speed to the very end. 

The pony express men did just as well. 
Each of them usually rode three horses 
25 miles each as a “stint.” Hittell is 
authority for the statement that Robert 
H. Haslam, “‘ Pony Bob,” once rode 380 
miles at a stretch on nearly schedule 
time, and that Colonel William F. 
Cody, “Buffalo Bill,” once rode 384 
miles on one trip, stopping only for change 
of horses and for meals. Let me add 
Colonel Major’s tribute to Cody: 

“Will Cody was one of the best men 
we ever had. He was in love with the 
work, and although it was seen that the 
exposure was telling on him, entering 
into it as he did, he never whimpered 
up to the time other plans took him out 
of it. He was always on time, whatever 
the weather, and sometimes, when we 
were not looking for him, there would 
be a whirl of dust, a shout, and Cody 
would be in ahead of schedule, before 
the change pony was out waiting for 
him.” 

For that was the way of the times, 
and of the men who lived in them. 
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The Surveyor’s Story 


By Kate Van Keuren 


Quite recently I visited a friend, 


whose husband, though not exactly 
an old “Forty Niner,” can yet lay 
clam to many experiences gained 


among the foothills of the Rockies, the 
Sierra Nevada and the Coast Range 
Mountains in all of which he had pros- 
pected. Later on he was assistant in 
the government surveys of the land 
throughout western Nevada. As nearly 
as possible I will relate the following 
true tale in his own words, though I 
can never hope to impart the charm of 
naturalness which comes alone from 
an actual passing through every scene. 

He said: “I had joined forces with 
Mr. Monroe, who was surveying the 
land adjacent to Humboldt Lake. This 
lake is connected by a sort of slough with 
Lake Carson, and we started out, a 
party of six, including the cook, from 
Virginia City, determined to get a 
better idea of the land that lies between 
the two lakes. We carried our in- 
struments and the camp paraphrenalia 
on a led horse, each man being mounted 
fairly well besides. Our route took 
us over unfamiliar territory, and one 
afternoon, anxious to finish up a piece 
of work before quitting for the night, 
we left our horses at the camp about 
five miles from a creek over which we 
decided to cross. The only question 
was, how could it be done? 

“There seemed to be but one solu- 
tion to the problem confronting us, 
and we finally determined that we would 
strip and swim across, with our clothing 
and the instruments strapped upon 
our backs. The water was cold, for it 
was late October, and though we ac- 
complished our purpose, our clothes 
were wet considerably, and the in- 
struments were in not any too good con- 
dition either. I tell you it isn’t easy 
to swim in very cold weather, and 
the creek must have been a half mile 
wide at least, so it is no wonder we bobbed 
up and down some in our efforts to 
keep a-going. When we reached the 
other side we unpacked our bundles 


and put on our clothes, wet through 
they undoubtedly were; then we struck 
a sort of tangled trail which led up to 
a little clearing, not far away from 
the creek, but so screened from view 
by tall trees and lots of underbrush 
that unless a person was on the lookout 
for it he might easily pass it by, ignor- 
ant of its existence. At the edge of 
the clearing, farthest from us as we 
approached it, there stood a mighty 
comfortable looking shack, too, high 
enough, as far as we could tell, to have 
at least two rooms in it, and as we felt 
pretty well fagged out, we made up our 
minds we'd see if we could arrange to 
stay there over night. 

“They appointed me spokesman and 
I walked up to the door and knocked, 
hoping that we might be lucky enough 
to share the comfort of that roof, but 
all my knocking brought no response, 
and I slowly meandered back, to the 
boys again, stating the facts:of the 
case and inquiring what they thought 
we'd better do about shelter and a bed. 
You see we were in a kindjof sorry 
predicament. No food, and no--shelter, 
short of another icy swim and*a walk 
of five or six miles on top of that—good, 
big, long miles too, no apologies at 
all—to say nothing about leaving an 
unfinished job. So you can see we all 
felt a bit curious to know how’ things 
were coming out with us. The sun 
was westering fast, and man’s most 
common enemies, cold and + hunger, 
seemed to menace us; nay,iwe really 
felt as if we were already in their grasp. 
As long as a man can satisfy,the needs 
of his material nature, he can generally 
keep a stiff upper lip, but let these be 
taken from him and he usually begins 
to wilt pretty quick. We wanted, not 
work, at least we didn’t want ‘any. more 
that afternoon, but we did want, and 
want mighty bad, our supper and a 
place to sleep, and that lhttleSshack 
looked kind of comfy and comfortable 
It looked so much so, by golly! that 
it tempted us to do a thingswe had 
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never even thought of doing before, 
and that was to go into the house- 
breaking business. 

“Our thoughts must all have run 
along the self-same groove, for we 
started back toward the cabin in a 
body and began to try the door again, 
but finding it was still locked against 
us we tried our luck with the windows, 
one of which we opened without much 
trouble. Just then we stopped pro- 
ceedings for a spell and held a confer- 
ence. Would it be wise to get inside 
and appropriate the comforts we might 
find there, of which we stood in such 
pressing need? At that instant it was 
not the moral side of the question 
which appealed to us at all, but only 
this—whether such a course would be 
advisable? Finally, we decided to 
chance it anyway, and presently we 
were all inside and within a few min- 
utes we had a noble fire burning in the 
big fireplace. Then, foraging upon the 
shelves, we found bacon, flour and 
coffee. It didn’t take such a long time 
for us to get supper ready that night, 
I assure you, and a more contented lot 
of Government Surveyors you never 
set eyes upon than we were after it had 
been eaten. I should have told you 
that there was a little shed or stable 
near the cabin, and a horse stood inside, 
that whinnied for his supper when he 
heard us moving round, so we saw to 
it that he was fed and bedded for the 
night, and then as eyelids began to 
droop and answers came more slowly, 
those of us who were wide enough 
awake to do so, discussed the proper 
manner in which we should pass the 
night. 

“T was some older than the other 
members of the crowd and Monroe 
usually asked my advice if anything 
perplexed him. And so it was that 
he now turned to me and put this per- 
tinent query, ‘Rogers, what do you 
think about it? Shall we sleep out here 
or betake ourselves into the inner 
room?’ ‘Well, Mr. Monroe,’ I answered, 
“I'd advise the other room. You see, 
if the owner of this shack comes back 
and finds it occupied, there is no telling 
what may happen. This is, practically, 
a lawless community, and every man 
expects to do his utmost to protect his 








own property. Those guns,’ and | 
pointed to three or four that stood up 
in a corner of the room, ‘ought to be 
moved into the inner room also, and 
then if there is anything disturbs us 
in the night we shall have, at least, a 
fighting chance, for no one could get 
the firearms without waking some of 
us. 

“*] agree with you about the guns, 
Rogers, most decidedly,’ said my chief, 
and he resumed, ‘I reckon we’d better 
do as you advise in regard to sleeping, 
also.’ So the heavy-eyed men were 
thoroughly awakened and told to 
‘tumble in,’ which being interpreted, 
meant to wrap themselves in blankets 
and lie down on the floor for the night. 
We replenished the fire before turning 
in and almost as soon as we had rolled 
our blankets around us and lain down 
sleep sealed our eyelids. 

“Swimming as we had done was a 
kind of tiring pastime, and we needed 
no cradles even under ordinary con- 
ditions. When the morning came we 
arose and made our beds by folding 
up our blankets, then we got breakfast 
ready, and having eaten it, were pre- 
pared for the day’s work. We banked 
the fire so that it could do no harm, and 
then clambered out of the window, one 
by one, as we had clambered in. I 
fed the horse once more and we started 
out to work. 

“T guess it must have been about 
ten o’clock when we saw a man go up 
to the cabin door. You see we were 
working not very far away and the 
building was in plain sight, so we watch- 
ed him unlock the door and go inside. 

“*T guess that must be the owner, 
Rogers,’ said Mr. Monroe, ‘now you'd 
better go and tell him all the circum- 
stances, else he may make considerable 
trouble for us.’ I didn’t like the job 
assigned to me at all and demurred a 
little, but Monroe continued, ‘Some- 
how, Rogers, you are such a slow, easy 
spoken sort of a chap that every one 
believes you, and I want you to handle 
that tall fellow because he looks as if 
he could make things hum around here 
if he got his ‘dander’ up.’ 

“So, very loath to do it, but hating 
to disoblige my employer, I made my 
way to the cabin and knocked upon 
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the door. It was opened by the tall 
stranger already referred to, who, to 
my words of greeting, responded pleas- 
antly enough, ‘Good mornin.’ Seeing 
he didn’t appear to be riled up any, I 
began by saying, ‘I guess we owe you 
a sort of an apology.’ 

“*How’s that, stranger?’ he asked. 

“ “Well, we are surveyors—Govern- 
ment Surveyors—and we had to swim 
across that creek,’ pointing toward the 
stream, ‘late yesterday afternoon, to 
finish up our work in this section of the 
country. We were pretty tired, and 
hungry, and wet, and when we caught 
sight of your shack here, we felt some 
glad, I tell you, but when no one an- 
swered to our knocking, it upset all 
our calculations. Finally, though, we 
decided to chance everything and get 
inside for warmth and shelter. Once 
in there we made kind of free with 
your provisions for supper and _ break- 
fast, for you see,’ and right here I 
stopped to grin, ‘it was so all-fired 
comfortable we spent the night. 

“*Yes, I seen you,’ said he, to my 
intense astonishment. 

“You saw us? Why, where were you?’ 
I naturally inquired. 

““Oh,’ he drawled out, ‘I got 
home ‘bout eleven o’clock, an’ seen the 
light of a good fire shinin’ through the 
winder. ‘Course it s’prised me c’nsida- 
ble, so I thought I’d mosey round a 
little to find out what was doin’. I 
crawled up kinder keerful an’ peeked 
in the winder an’ seen a big bunch 
o’ feet in t’other room, an’ then I noticed 
that all my guns was gone, too, so I 
jest hiked over to my nearest neighbors, 
‘bout a couple o’ miles f’m here, an’ him 
an’ me come back together an’ took 
another look, but seein’ everything jest 
as I left it we bunked in the barn an’ 
got out arly ‘fore you fellers was a 
stirrin.” We watched you though as 
you went away, he smiled, ‘we 
wanted to size you up, you see, an’ we 
‘bout made up our minds you was on 
the level. 

“*Yes, we’re on the level,’ I replied. 
Then continuing, I said, ‘If you will 
set a price on what we used and tell 
me where we can leave it so you can 
call for it—for we haven’t any money 
with us—we’ll see that you are well 
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paid for the food, shelter, and also the 
inconvenience we caused you.’ 

““All right, stranger, how would 
three dollars be? If ’taint too much, 
jest leave it with Dick Budlong, who 
keeps th’ store at Clearwater.’ 

“T told him I considered that price 
a low one, but he expressed himself as 
being satisfied with it, and we parted 
with good feeling on both sides. When 
1 went back and reported to Mr. Monroe 
he was as pleased as Punch, and voiced 
his feelings in characteristic fashion, by 
saying, ‘Beats all, Rogers, how we 
come out all straight when we take your 
advice. Now, if we’d left those guns 
outside, there’s no telling what those 
two backwoodsmen might have done 
to us.’ 

“We finished up our work in that 
locality by two in the afternoon, and 
once more swimming the creek, footed 
it back to camp, which we reached 
about four o’clock. Supper tasted 
pretty good that night, our cook seemed 
some glad to see us, too, and we were 
all in good humor over the successful 
accomplishment of what we had started 
out to do. Best of all, though, we had 
got back all safe and sound, and in such 
a country as the one we were traveling 
in, that seems a good deal. We quizzed 
the storekeeper at Clearwater as to the 
occupation of the owner of the cabin, 
but if he knew anything he also knew 
enough to keep it to himself, for we 
never got any satisfaction out of him, 
and to this day we don’t know that it 
was a mighty good thing for us, that 
one night, anyway.” 

My host’s story was ended, and I 
thanked him most heartily for the 
pleasure it had given me to listen to 
this one of his many experiences. 

A few days afterwards I happened 
to meet Mr. Rogers, while I was on a 
shopping expedition, and as we stopped 
to shake hands, he drawled out slowly, 
with that humerous twinkle of his in 
plain evidence— 

“You remember that yarn I told you 
about the fellow who owned that shack 
out in Nevada?” 

“Why, yes,” I replied with the great- 
est interest. 

“‘ Well, it seems he had been disappoint- 
ed in getting the girl, so he hiked way 
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off there and built him a little house, 
going it all alone, but after awhile the 
young lady must have changed her 
mind, for I got a letter from my former 
employer yesterday, and he told me that 
he’d been there again, and the tall man 
had let out a few of the particulars— 
only a few, mind you, for the girl was 
close by, but Monroe said that couple 
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was just about as blissfully contented 
as two little kids, and for my part I’m 
glad he’s got some one to talk to.” 
Then once more shaking meby the hand, 
he trudged off, his eyes alight, and his 
shoulders braced, as if, in the inviting 
distance, he could see the shack that 
looked to his tired eyes, “so cosy and 
comfortable.” 





The Fate of the Mission Bell 


By Harry Ernest Corbett 


“Ah, senor, the book says the bell 
was stolen by robbers for the silver in 
it. "Tis true it was of great value; the 
early padres brought it from Spain 
where they delight to cast the music 
of birds in metal. But Pedro Fernandez, 
the bandit, did not take the bell. They 
mistake; only to me is the truth known.”’ 

Colored like dry kelp, Jose’s face 
ordinarily expressed as much emotion 
as a mummy, yet with the reference 
to the missing bell of the mission, he 
sighed quite audibly and a sad light 
came into his eyes. 

Jose wasn’t a hundred, I was sure 
of that, but just how long ago he passed 
the ninety mark, I was not so certain. 
The townspeople told me he picked up 
a@ precarious living, showing tourists 
around the ruins. He belonged to 
another era; the era of Spanish dominion 
in California. When his countrymen 
drifted southward into Mexico or be- 
came assimilated with the hated gringo, 
he stayed on, and became a relic like the 
mission itself, or the palm trees planted 
by the Franciscan; fathers. Nothing 
was known of his’ past and he was 
treated as a common greaser because 
he lived in* such humble quarters. 

Having come so far in search of 
material bearing on the history and 
legends: of the old: mission, I was not 
adverse to’ hearing any new fact, even 
should it come from such a seemingly 
unpromising source as old Jose. 

“Let me have the story,” I begged. 

“No, no, senor, it is not permit. 
Years ago—it was when these trees 


were yet small—I took a great oath 
never to tell; and I never have, senor, 
not even to the padres.”’ 

“T would like to put your story in 
a book I am writing on the California 
missions,” I told him, as a further 
inducement. But no importuning could 
move him and I knew the offer of money 
would but insult. And although he 
showed me all the precious curiosities 
of the mission and related many a tale 
of rare interest, he was silent about 
the bell. 

During the following weeks which 
I spent in the vicinity, I fished many 
times with Jose. I even placed myself 
on terms of intimacy with him by 
gifts of tackle and clothes. I found him 
to be a man of more than usual intelli- 
gence and I could tell from his con- 
versation he had been well educated. 
But about himself he would say nothing, 
so I gave up ever hearing his secret. 

One bright morning, when all South- 
ern California was beautiful with the 
blossoms of spring, a ragged Mexican 
lad rapped on the door of my room at 
the Fairview Apartments. 

“It is old Jose, senor,” he said in 
broken English. ‘He is like to die and 
would speak to the senor.” 

Down through the Mexican settle- 
ment I followed my little guide until 
he stopped before a weather-beaten, 
time-worn adobe hut. At the door, 
which stood open and admitted the only 
light, the boy whispered, “He is there,” 
and flitted away. I stepped into the 
cave-like room, innocent of wooden 
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floor or chairs. At first my eyes were 
unable to make out the dying occupant. 
But in a few seconds I spied him lying 
on a wretched bed in the corner. 

“May the Virgin bless you, senor; 
I feared you would not come.” Jose’s 
voice was weak and he seemed to breathe 
with difficulty. 

Picking up a box from the center of 
the low chamber, I carried it to the side 
of the bed and sat down. By this 
time my eyes, better accustomed to 
the semi-darkness, enabled me to see 
that Jose’s face was, if possible, more 
shriveled than ever. The chocolate 
color of the skin had turned to a cream 
shade. It did not require a physician 
to fore-tell the nearness of the end. 

“You are wondering why I sent for 
you, senor?” 

“No, Jose, I shall be glad to do any- 
thing possible for you. I'll have the 
doctor here in a short time and he will 
fix you up in a hurry. It’s only a 
cold you have contracted while fishing 
out on the bay.” 

“Tt cannot be done, senor. Already 
has the doctor been here. That is 
why I have sent for you. You do not 
care then? I shall not weary you? 
I have confessed to the padre and have 
received his blessing. He told me it 
is forgiven that I did not sooner tell 
him about the missing bell of the old 
mission. An oath is sacred, senor.” 

The voice of the old man trailed off 
into a faint murmur. I rose hastily, 
thinking the end had come. His eyes 
brightened as I bent over him, and he 
continued: 

“T was thinking, senor, of the long 
ago. Perhaps I was dreaming. I was 
wondering too, if you would still care 
to hear the story of the mission bell. 
The padre thought it might be a warning 
to others if you printed it in your book. 
And now, not even Ramon would care.”’ 
“Yes, yes, Jose, if you are not too 
ill.” 

“A thousand years ago, it seems, 
senor. Madre de Dios, it was when 
the world was young. The old mission 
was then a place of life. Flocks of sheep 
and herds of cattle grazed on the hills 
and hundreds of Indians tilled the 
soil. We were happy in our new home, 
my wife, Carmelita, our baby, Tonia, 


and myself. From Seville, all the way 
around the great South America had 
we come. And we grew to love the 
new place, the green hills, the flowers, 
the birds and the beautiful skies. Of 
course, it was not Spain, but yet we 
were glad. 

“In those days I was rich, before 
the Americans came and took away 
our lands. We had horses and sheep 
and lived in a big casa. Perhaps it 
was because we thought so much of 
ourselves and so little of the saints 
that our troubles came. I know not; 
I am not wise. But I do know that 
Carmelita died when our little Tonia 
was four years old. I thought I would 
die then, senor, but I have since found 
the heart even can bear much. And 
then, I had Tonia to see after. Ah, 
how she sought to fill the emptiness in 
her mother’s death had made in my 
life. She grew and was beautiful, so 
beautiful. The Blessed Virgin must 
have watched over her. 

“When she was sixteen came her 
cousin Ramon from old Seville. He 
was a handsome lad and bore the breath 
of the old country with him. Shortly 
after his arrival I wakened to the fact 
Tonia was a woman, for I saw she loved 
Ramon. And he loved her with all 
the passion of a Spanish cavalier. His 
dark eyes would sparkle with the fire 
in them when he entered the room where 
she was. So, because Tonia worshipped 
Ramon, I too, loved him. 

“But Ramon was poor, poor as a 
monk, senor. That is why I paid his 
way from Seville. His father had 
squandered the family fortune. Yet 
he left pride to his son. Ramon was 
as haughty as the finest grandee. And 
that was why it was so hard for him to 
make money. He should have been 
born rich. For that he was not rich, 
I did not care, senor. I had money 
enough for both Tonia and Ramon. 
But he did not speak to me about that 
matter. 

“You see it was his pride kept him 
from it. He loved the Senorita Tonia 
and would not have others say he 
married her for her riches. So he 
waited, and while he waited his face 
grew sad and longing. At times I 
heard he drank heavily and I had a 
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mind to reproach him, but I knew what 
was wrong and wanted to tell him to 
take Tonia and be happy. Still, you 
would not have the father of such a 


saint ask a man to marry her. Alas, 
senor, I, too, was proud. 
“As for Tonia, she seemed not to 


notice the change in her cousin, but 
sang like a bird among her flowers in 
the patio. She was glad to be loved. 
And Ramon adored her, senor, of that 
I am sure. 

“Then it came, that which ruined 
my life and made me care nothing for 
my wealth. One dark, stormy evening 
Tonia said she must go to the mission; 
she had promised the padre to bring 
him a new altar cloth she had just 
finished. I pleaded with her to wait 
or let me take it, but the child wished 
the good man’s blessing for her dainty 
work. Not thinking of any danger, 
as it was but a short distance, I wrapped 
her in my sobretodo. She pulled a 
serape around her head and kissed me 
as she left—smiling and lovely. She 
was cold in death—murdered—when 
again I touched her witching lips. 

“They brought her to me, borne by 
two neophytes from the mission. Ramon 
was with them; he was as a crazy man. 
He raved, he cursed, he tore his hair. 
One of the padres sought to console 
him, but he only stared, with horror 
in his eyes. As for me, senor, I wish 
I had died then. Nor did I come far 
from it. When I was myself again I 
demanded the name of the wretch 
who had earned his way to Hell for 
the foul deed. They told me Padre 
Juan was ringing the bell when he 
heard the scream. Rushing to the spot 
he found Ramon holding Tonia in his 
arms, but the slayer had fled—Ramon 
had frightened him away. Together 
they bore her into the mission and 
there in the light they found she had 
been struck a mortal blow on the head 
just over the temple. She was quite 
dead. Ramon held her hand and in 
the name of the Virgin implored her 
to speak to him. Next morning they 
found the accursed thing which in- 
flicted the wound. It was not a large 
cudgel but it had reached a vital spot. 

“How the next few days passed, 
until we buried her, I cannot tell, senor. 
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It is as a dream. I only remember 
the ringing of the bell as the first spade- 
ful of dirt fell with a hollow thud on the 
coffin. At the first clang, Ramon ut- 
tered a cry like the breaking of a heart, 
and dropped senseless. The people 
sighed, so touched were they at the 
sight of the distracted lover. For they 
all knew he lived but for Tonia. 

“Then followed days of sadness. | 
kept to my room and saw no one. Yet 
did I hear the mourning of Ramon, 
whose quarters were across the patio 
from mine. He too, they told me, 
stayed alone and would see no one. And 
when I first met him, he nearer resem- 
bled a ghost than a thing of life. Only 
his eyes; they were fierce like a tiger’s. 
Then I knew he would kill the murderer 
of Tonia, if he met him before my knife 
had done its work. 

“But we found nothing to help us 


in the search. We decided it was 
some of the Indians who supposed 


Tonia was a man, since she wore my 
sobretodo. Too, we bethought ourselves, 
this was the night for Padre Lorenzo 
to arrive from San Diego with the money 
from the sale of sheep. So we were 
forced to wait. 

“It was perhaps a month later when 
Ramon knocked on my door. It was 
at the close of day and I was thinking— 
always thinking of revenge. I bade 
the boy enter and when he did so I 
noticed that terrible burning in his 
eyes. They were restless as a wild 
animal’s. He sank into a chair and 
gazed at the floor. 

“*My son,’ I said by way of intro- 
duction, ‘you are giving way to your 


grief. I know your heart bleeds, for 
you loved her more than life. But 
bear up and hunt the guilty one. Let 


not the blood of a true cavalier cool 
without avenging the infamous crime.’ 

“Then I was sorry for what I said. 
Never, never, senor, have I forgotten 
the expression on his face as he glanced 
up at me. And what he said seared 
my brain as a red-hot iron. 

“ «Jesu! Jesu! How can I tell you, 
father Jose. Why doesn’t Dios strike 
me dead for—’ 

“Just then the Angelus rang out 
sweet and clear, like a benediction on 
us poor sinners. The silver in that 
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old mission bell had never given out 
a purer note. Ah, I used to love the 
Angelus, senor,—till then. As the first 
peal died away, I heard Ramon gasp 
and turned to look at him. His right 
hand clutched at his collar as if to 
loosen it. He seemed choking; yet 
with the second stroke he shrieked— 
have you ever heard the cries of a soul 
damned to eternal torture, senor—no? 
It is well. You cannot forget. Nor 
did I. 

“Tt was a horrible picture, senor. 
Ramon had fallen to the floor, moaning 
and crying like one bereft. Crawling 
toward me, on his knees, he ripped 
open his shirt so his breast was bared. 

“*Kill me, father Jose,’ he cried. 


‘Strike and end this living Hell.’ 


“*You are mad, my son.’ 

“*Not mad, but guilty! ‘Twas I 
struck down Tonia!’ 

“The room—it turned black, senor, 
and before I realized it, Ramon was 
purple in the face, so hard had I choked 
him in my blind rage. Had I a weapon, 
I should have finished him then and 
there. But I wanted his story. And 
between moans of anguish, he told the 
whole awful tale. 

“Of course, he had not meant to 
kill Tonia; of that, I, myself, am certain. 
That part was a mistake; he thought 
she was another. He had eaten his 
heart with pride because he had no 
riches for her. That year his flocks 
had done poorly, while those of the 
mission had made much money. Ra- 
mon had seen the sale at San Diego, 
where they shipped the wool to foreign 
ports. He had seen the gold given to 
Padre Lorenzo. Then the devil entered 
his heart and he planned to rob the 
good father. With this small fortune 
he could ask me for the hand of Tonia 
as a true Spanish cavalier might do. 

“Expecting Padre Lorenzo to arrive 
at the mission at nightfall, Ramon rode 
on ahead to waylay him when it became 
dark. In the meantime, a storm arose 
and it turned dark early. Ramon 
waited in the shadow of the big mission 
building until he heard footsteps. Then 
he saw what appeared to be the padre 
in his cassock, but which was poor 
Tonia in my big coat. 

“It was done in a second. The mis- 
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guided youth carried a club and thought 
merely to stun the old man. Purposely 
he threw away his knife that it might 
do no mischief. But the blow found 
a tender spot. 

“*Just as I struck,’ groaned the 
miserable boy, ‘the bell rang out like 
the voice of the archangel condemning 
me to everlasting torment. I shuddered 
as I bent over the body. When the 
lightning showed me who it was, | 
believe | lost my reason. 

“And since then,’ he continued, 
‘when that bell rings, the sound goes 
through my heart like a dagger of lead. 
Yet it does not kill; it is only a slow 
poison. I know I need to be punished, 
father Jose, but not tortured—I surely 
deserve not that. So quick—your 
knife, and may the saints have mercy 
on my soul.’ 

“*A week ago, father Jose, I started 
to leave this place. It was near sunset, 
that I mounted my horse. I rode hard 
and was crossing the mesa when the 
sound of the Angelus smote my ears. 
It seemed to call me back—back to 
where I had lost my soul. No, thought 
I, I will not go. To-morrow I shall be 
far away. But all the night long, as 
I lay under the chaparrel, I heard the 
noise of many bells and an awful voice 
warning me to return. I dared not 
go further for I knew the powers of 
vengeance would pursue me to the ends 
of the earth. Now, my every minute 
is haunted by Tonia’s face and the 
lingering notes of the bell. It unmans 
me each time it speaks. At the grave— 
now you know why I fainted.’ 

“When Ramon had finished, he was 
still on his knees and begging me to slay 
him. But I could not, senor, for I 
knew that had not my accursed pride 
kept from me bidding him marry Tonia 
when I knew he loved her so, this awful 
deed would never have happened. I 
knew not what to do. We have an un- 
written law in our family, that all 
members shall be judged by the one 
who is wronged. And though Ramon 
had killed my daughter, still I refused 
to give him over to the alcalde. I could 
not decide what was best until I thought 
of Tonia and what she would have 
wished. Then I said: 

“*Ramon, my son, you have suffered 
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greatly. You have done much evil 
but your punishment already is dreadful 
and will be much worse. You can 
never escape remorse. I will not give 
you over to the alcalde. See that your 
life from this time on is, as she who is 
dead, would desire.’ 

“Tears came into the boy’s eyes, the 
first since the tragedy. Sobs shook his 
frame and passionately he kissed my 
hand. 

“*May the Virgin dless you, father 
Jose,’ he said. ‘But as for me, my 
soul will never be at rest. Although I 
may hope for Tonia’s forgiveness, that 
bell will always denounce me.’ 

“Then a wild expression, like a man- 
iac’s, came over his face. 

“*T have a way, father Jose. I have 
a plan.’ And actually he laughed, senor. 
Ugh! it made my blood run cold. I 
thought surely the lad was distracted. 
Then still laughing, and his eyes—ah, 
such eyes, senor—blazing and flashing, 
he burst from the room and left me 
alone—along to my thoughts. 

“That night it stormed. The wind 
blew the rain against my window and 
howled down the canyon with a fiendish 
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sound. I could not sleep. It was my 
fancy, perhaps, that caused me to hear 
the voice of Tonia in the gale. And it 
may have been my fancy, when, about 
midnight, I heard the mission bell ring 
once—a low mournful tap. 

“‘Next morning, however, the bell was 
missing from its place. Also, Ramon 
could not be found. His boat was 
recovered that day floating bottom 
side up on the bay. A few days later 
his body was washed ashore In the 
stationary box in the bow of Ramon’s 
boat, I found the clapper of a bell. I 
recognized it, senor. It was then I 
took the oath which I kept so long. 

“Pedro Fernandez, the bandido, was 
raiding in the vicinity at the time so 
he was blamed with the loss. But, 
senor, somewhere out in the waters of 
the bay, is the old bell. Ramon had 
silenced the accusing tongue.” 

The voice of the old man had grown 
silent. In the bright light of the door- 
way the flies buzzed drowsily; outside 
someone was whistling the latest popu- 
lar air, while slowly the picture of the 
old mission days faded away. Jose 
had joined Tonia and Ramon. 


THE SAND STORM OF THE DESERT. 
By Martin Jackson Boulette 
Lashed by the demons of fury 
Up to a galloping speed, 
I am dreaming of one that strideth, 
I am the desert’s fierce steed. 


Born of Sun and the ocean, 
Of winds that circulate far, 
I am the gray horse of terror, 
Hitched to a ravaging car. 


I am the fierce one that slayeth 
With weapons of heat or of cold, 
I am the horror that sendeth 

To death, the young and the old. 


The air is filled with my snortings, 
As I rush o’er the desert afar, 

I trample the living and moving, 

’ Neath wheels of my Juggernaut car. 


Not man or his creatures withstand me, 
As fiercely onward I go, 

Of all that have thought of that motion 

I am the implacable foe. 





